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cried  Fred  as  he  hurled  his  man  from  the  door  headforemost  to  the  ground 

‘All  right,”  said  Beckwith,  “I’ve  got  him  fast.” 


That's  right,  Beckwith 


Hold  on  to  him  till  I  can  get  down  there 
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THE  LITTLE  DH 


OR, 


The  Boy  Who  Feared  Nobody. 


By  HAL  STANDISH. 


CHAPTER  I. 

THE  INFATUATED  BROKER. 

Fred  Fearnot  and  Terry  Olcott  had  accompanied  Broker 
Middleton  out  to  Kentucky  to  examine  a  big  tract  of  land 
that  had  been  left  to  the  latter  by  an  old  uncle  who  had 
recently  died. 

They  found  that  the  land  lay  about  seventy-five  miles 
back  in  the  mountains  from  Miller’s  Landing,  which  was 
situated  on  the  Ohio  River. 

Fred  and  Terry  some  years  previously  had  bored  an  oil 
well  about  twelve  or  fifteen  miles  up  in  the  mountains  back 
from  the  landing.  They  were,  therefore,  well  acquainted 
with  the  old  landlord  and  his  family,  to  say  nothing  of  a 
few  rough  mountaineers  who  lived  in  the  vicinity  of  the 

landing. 


Since  their  former  visit  the  old  landlord's  youngest 
daughter  had  grown  up  from  a  child  to  a  miss  of  sixteen 
years,  and  had  developed  into  one  of  the  prettiest  girls  in 
all  that  region.  Broker  Middleton  fell  in  love  with  her  at 
first  sight.  Before  leaving  the  landing  he  came  very  near 
being  shot  by  a  former  lover  of  the  girl  who  thought  he  had 
danced  too  often  with  the  pretty  miss. 

Just  before  they  left  the  tavern  to  tramp  through  the 
wilderness  to  his  claim,  some  seventy-five  miles  away,  Mid¬ 
dleton  took  the  pretty  girl  aside  and  asked  her  to  promise 
him  that  she  would  not  engage  herself  to  anybody  while  he 
was  away. 

She  laughingly  promised  that  she  would  not,  and  he  left 
the  landing  a  very  happy  man. 

During  the  trip  he  asked  Fred  if  he  thought  the  family 
was  all  right. 

“  Yes,  they  are  all  right.  But  if  they  were  living  out  in 
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New  York  one  might  not  think  so,  Middleton,  for  every¬ 
body  out  here  in  these  mountains  occasionally  gets  drunk 
and  draws  his  weapon  and  shoots.  It  is  not  considered  any¬ 
thing  out  of  the  way  in  this  locality.  But  why  do  you  ask 
such  a  question  ?” 

“Well,  I’ll  tell  you.  I’m  struck  on  little  Martha,  the  old 
man’s  youngest  daughter.” 

“Great  Scott!  I  thought  so.  But  if  you  marry  her,  of 
course,  you’ll  take  her  back  to  New  York,  for  certainly  you 
don’t  want  to  live  down  here  among  these  people.  Hardly 
half  the  population  can  read  or  write.” 

“Oh,  I  wouldn’t  live  down  here  for  half  the  country.  It 
is  a  magnificent  region,  but  there  is  no  opportunity  for  a 
man  to  better  himself.  There  are  no  profitable  investments 
that  could  be  made  here.” 


The  man  who  was  acting  as  guide  was  an  uncle  of  the 
beauty. 

—  # 

The  Middleton  inheritance  was  away  up  in  the  mountains, 

and  there  they  had  some  trouble  with  a  lot  of  moonshiners. 

Distilleries  were  scattered  all  over  the  tract,  east,  west, 
north  and  south  of  them. 

Notwithstanding  the  old  guide  had  been  living  there  for 
thirty-odd  years,  the  moonshiners  were  not  disposed  to  take 
his  word  for  it  when  he  told  them  his  party  was  all  right. 

They  undertook  to  drive  Fred,  Terry  and  Middleton  out 
of  the  county,  but  every  time  they  attacked  them  they  got 
the  worst  of  it. 

Middleton  managed  to  tramp  all  over  the  tract,  found 
several  splendid  spots  that  could  be  cleared  and  cultivated 
profitably.  He  found  also  that  there  was  nothing  doing  in 
that  section  of  the  county  except  shooting  game,  revenue 
officers  and  making  moonshine  whisky. 

He  made  a  pretty  fair  map  of  the  tract,  intending  to  take 
it  back  with  him  to  New  York  and  try  to  sell  the  land. 

While  in  that  wild  region  a  number  of  moonshiners  had 
captured  Fred  and  sought  to  kill  him  in  a  most  barbarous 
manner.  They  placed  him  in  a  whisky  barrel  with  both 
ends  knocked  out,  fastened  him  up  in  it  by  strong  deerskin 
thongs,  and  sent  him  rolling  down  the  mountain-side,  ex¬ 
pecting  to  find  him  as  dead  as  Hector  when  he  reached  the 
bottom.  But  Terry,  Middleton  and  the  old  guide,  on  miss¬ 
ing  him,  went  in  search  of  him.  They  tramped  halfway 
down  the  mountain,  following  a  trail.  They  heard  a  barrel 
rolling  down  the  mountain-side  and  naturally  dodged  into 
the  bushes,  just  in  time  to  see  the  barrel  strike  an  obstruc¬ 
tion,  and  it  landed  in  the  bushes  in  which  they  had  taken 
refuge.  Terry  recognized  Fred  as  soon  as  the  barrel  stopped. 
His  face  was  scratched  until  it  was  quite  bloody,  and  one 
of  his  legs  was  badly  hurt.  By  Fred’s  directions,  Terry  cut 
the  thongs  thnt  bound  him  and  thus  freed  him. 


The  moonshiners  came  running  down  the  hillside  in  pur¬ 
suit  of  the  barrel  and  soon  found  themselves  face  to  fact 
with  Terrv  and  Middleton,  who  were  well  armed. 

i  hey  found  themselves  looking  into  the  barrels  of  twe 
Winchesters  and  a  revolver. 

I  o'd  was  almost  mad  enough  to  blaze  away  at  thorn, 
knowing  that  Terry  and  Middleton  could  clean  them  out  in 


a  few  seconds,  for  the  villains  had  left  their  rifles  at  the 
cabin  at  the  starting  point. 

They  were  forced  to  hold  up  their  hands,  and  I  red  bound 
them  hard  and  fast,  put  two  of  them  in  barrels  and  sent 
them  rolling  down  the  same  route  that  he  had  been 
started  on. 

Terry  and  Middleton  were  eager  to  make  an  end  of  all 
of  them,  but  the  old  guide  protested,  and  suggested  that 
they  be  taken  to  prison. 

Fred  didn’t  care  to  bother  with  them;  so,  after  inflicting 
a  severe  punishment  on  them,  he  let  them  go,  saying  that 
they  would  be  shot  if  he  ever  saw  them  again. 

They  were  glad  to  get  away,  as  they  had  found  I  red  to  be 
the  strongest  man  they  had  ever  met  in  their  lives. 

A  day  or  two  later  the  old  guide  told  them  to  get  ready 
and  he  would  pilot  them  back  down  to  the  landing. 

Fred’s  wounded  leg  forced  him  to  limp  nearly  all  the 
way. 

Twice  the  old  guide  insisted  on  his  mounting  his  horse 
and  resting  his  bruised  limb,  which  he  did. 

In  due  time  they  reached  the  landing  and  received  a 
hearty  welcome  from  the  old  landlord  and  his  daughter. 

When  Martha,  the  youngest  daughter,  shook  hands  with 
Middleton  she  shyly  looked  up  in  his  face  and  said : 

“I  have  kept  my  promise.” 

“All  right.  I  knew  you  would,  and  now  I  will  ask  you 
to  make  me  another.” 

“What  is  it?”  she  asked. 

.  * 

“To  marry  me,  for  I  am  just  dead  in  love  with  you,  and 
I  want  you  to  be  my  wife.” 

“Oh,  Mr.  Middleton!  I’m  entirely  too  young  to  marry!” 

“Yes,  you  are  very  young,  but  many  girls  have  manned 
even  younger  than  you  are.” 

“When  do  you  want  to  marry  me?”  she  asked. 

“Any  day  you  may  set,”  he  replied. 

She  was  silent  for  awhile  and  so  confused  that  she  didn’t 
hardly  know  what  to  say. 

“Mr.  Middleton,  you’ll  have  to  come  back  after  me  some 
other  time.  I’ve  no  fine  clothes  to  be  married  in.  People 
don’t  dress  fine  out  here,  vou  know.” 

“How  much  time  do  vou  want?”  he  asked. 

V 

“Come  hack  a  vear  from  now.” 

“Great  Scott!  Don’t  keep  me  waiting  so  long  as  that.” 

“Well,  you  wouldn't  want  to  take  me  back  to  your  home 
dressed  as  I  am,  would  you?” 

“  I  wouldn't  have  to  do  that.  In  a  few  hours  you  could 
buy  all  the  ready-made  clothing  you  will  need  down  in  Cin- 
cinnati.  So  when  we  reach  New  York  you  will  be  looked 
upon  as  the  most  beautiful  girl  that  was  ever  seen  then1.” 

She  smiled  and  said : 

“I  don’t  know  how  in  the  world  I'll  be  able  to  get  them." 

“No  trouble  about  that,  dear.  I  am  able  to  buy  my  wife 
any  and  everything  that  she  may  need;  so  we'll  have  the 
knot  tied  and  then  go  down  to  Cincinnati,  which  isn't  a 
very  long  wav  from  the  landing,  and  there  you  can  dress 
n ourself  out  like  a  queen.  I  have  some  acquaintances  liv¬ 
ing  there  and  a  lady  friend,  who  will  take  charge  of  the 
task  of  buying  what  clothes  you  may  need.  She  will  th 
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you  up  so  that  you  wouldn’t  know  yourself  when  you  look 
into  the  mirror.” 

“Mr.  Middleton.  I'll  have  to  talk  to  Maggie  about  it,  for 
she  now  stands  in  the  light  of  a  mother  to  all  the  children 
in  the  family.” 

“All  right.  But  you  haven’t  told  me  yet  whether  or  not 
you  will  marry  me.” 

“Yes;  1  will.  Of  course  you’ll  have  to  speak  to  papa 
about  it.” 

“All  right.  You  go  and  see  Maggie  and  I’ll  talk  to  the 
old  man  on  the  subject.” 

Martha  hurried  awav  to  see  her  elder  sister,  and  while 
she  was  gone  Middleton  took  Fred  aside  and  said : 

“Fred,  old  man,  I  want  you  to  go  to  Martha’s  father  and 
tell  him  that  I  want  little  Martha  for  my  wife.  You  can 
vouch  for  my  being  all  right.” 

In  a  little  while  Fred  tackled  the  old  man,  and  it  fairly 
took  his  breath  awav. 

sj 

“Look  here,  Fearnot,”  said  the  old  landlord,  “I  know 
you  and  Olc-ott  are  all  right,  but  I  don’t  know  that  Wall 
street  fellow.” 

“He  is  all  right,”  said  Fred.  “He  belongs  to  as  fine  a 
family  as  can  be  found  in  New  York  City.  I  wouldn’t 
hesitate  to  his  marrying  a  sister  of  mine  if  I  had  a  single 
one.  I  have  but  one,  and  she  is  already  married.” 

“Well,  I’m  sure  that  is  recommendation  enough.  But 
then,  Martha  is  too  young.” 

“Rather  young,  but  I’ve  seen  younger  wives  than  she.” 

“Oh,  yes!  But  it  is  very  foolish  for  girls  to  marry  so 
young.  I’ll  see  Maggie  about  it.” 

“All  right.  But  hurry  up.” 

The  old  man  had  a  conversation  with  Maggie,  who  was 
inclined  to  insist  that  the  wedding  be  put  off  a  year  or  so. 

Middleton  was  not  satisfied  with  a  long  engagement.  He 
said  he  was  able  to  supply  Martha  with  everything  in  the 
way  of  dress,  could  give  her  a  good  home,  and  place  her  in 
the  very  best  society  of  the  metropolis. 

The  truth  is,  the  little  beauty  didn’t  want  any  long  en¬ 
gagement,  either. 

She  was  greatly  excited,  and  whispered  to  her  elder  sister 
not  to  put  it  off,  saying: 

“He  might  die  or  change  his  mind.” 

Two  or  three  days  passed,  during  which  time  the  matter 
was  discussed  pro  and  con. 

In  the  meantime,  though,  Middleton  was  making  love  to 
the  girl  for  all  he  was  worth. 

Several  times  Fred  went  to  both  Maggie  and  her  father 
to  tell  them  more  about  Middleton,  and  that  it  was  wrong 
Ur  them  to  stand  in  the  way  of  Martha  securing  one  of  the 
best  fellows  living. 

He  said  that  he  would  stake  his  reputation  on  Middleton 
being  just  the  right  sort  of  a  man. 

The  old  man  was  kicking  on  losing  his  pet  and  running 
the  ri-k  of  not  being  able  to  see  her  any  more  after  she  went 
to  New  York  City  to  reside. 

“Don’t  you  worry  about  that,”  said  Fred.  “Middleton 
..  a  rich  man,  and  can  afford  to  pay  annual  visits  to  his 


wife’s  people,  and  that  she  could  come  out  to  see  them 
whenever  she  wished  to.” 

“But,  Mr.  Fearnot,”  .said  Maggie,  “you  know  that  the 
ladies  in  this  place  don’t  own  any  fine  clothes,  for  they  are 
all  poor.” 

» 

“Stop  right  there,  Maggie,”  said  Fred.  “Let  her  put  on 
the  best  she  has,  send  out  for  her  friends  and  let  them  all. 
see  her  married.  Then  her  husband'  will  take  her  down  to 
Cincinnati,  and  you  must  go  along,  too,  and  there  you  and 
she  can  buy  whatever  she  needs.  Middleton  and  I  have 
friends  down  there,  and  their  wives  will  take  great  pleasure 
in  making  the  purchases  such  as  would  be  proper  and  ad¬ 
mired  in  her  new  home,  and  then,  too,  you  may  fall  heir  to 
some  nice  things  yourself.” 

“Why,  Mr.  Fearnot,  who  in  the  world  would  be  giving 
me  any  nice  things  down  there?” 

“Don’t  ask  so  many  questions,  Maggie,”  he  said.  “If 
you’ll  just  maneuvre  around  to  see  the  thing  through  with¬ 
out  making  the  love-sick  couple  wait  too  long,  I’ll  see  that 
you  get  one  or  two  silk  dresses,  some  jewelry  and  other 
things.  Then,  in  the  spring,  Middleton  and  Martha  will 
spend  the  summer  season  at  New  Era,  and  I’ll  hint  to  them 
that  they  send  out  money  enough  for  you  to  pay  them  a 
visit  for  the  summer.  Now,  Terry  and  I  have  been  the 
means  of  bringing  about  quite  a  number  of  marriages.  I’m 
quite  sure  that,  hv  the  end  of  the  season,  you’ll  capture  a 
good  husband  yourself,  for  eligible  parties  come  there  to 
spend  the  season  by  the  hundreds,  and  those  rosy  cheeks  of 
yours,  those  sparkling  eyes  and  amiability  will  be  an  attrac¬ 
tion  to  quite  a  number  of  marriageable  gentlemen.” 

Maggie  blushed  and  was  about  to  put  up  some  objection 
to  any  such  proceedings,  when  Fred  interrupted  her,  say¬ 
ing: 

“Don’t  go  to  putting  up  any  excuses  now.  I  can  give 
you  the  names  of  about  a  dozen  young  ladies  who  have  done 
the  same  thing  and  are  happily  married  to  men  whom  they 
had  never  seen  until  they  came  up  there  on  a  visit.  A  few 
months  ago  another  Wall  street  man  went  away  out  West 
to  visit  the  gold  fields  with  me.  On  the  way  back  they  all 
stopped  at  my  ranch  in  Colorado,  and  there  the  Wall  street 
fellow,  whose  name  is  Elsworth,  did  as  Middleton  has  done 
— fell  in  love  with  a  pretty  girl  on  sight.  The  girl  owns  a 
ranch  out  there.  He  proposed  to  her,  and  she  came  to  me  to 
vouch  for  his  being  all  right.  I  did  so,  and  in  less  than  a 
week  they  were  married.” 

“Well,  why  not  bring  one  out  here  to  fall  in  love  with 
me,”  she  asked,  “instead  of  my  going  out  to  New  Era  with 
a  trap  set  to  catch  one?” 

“Ob,  don’t  be  so  particular.  Thousands  of  ladies  go 
there  to  spend  the  season  every  summer,  and,  of  course,  no 
one  suspects  that  they  are  there  for  the  purpose  of  catching 
a  husband.  This  is  no  resort,  and  people  are  not  expected 
to  come  here.” 

Maggie  was  silent  for  some  minutes. 

She  was  thinking  of  the  beautiful  prospects  he  was  hold¬ 
ing  out  to  her. 

Then  she  said : 

“Mr.  Fearnot,  I  will  do  just  as  you  say.” 
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‘‘All  right.  1  will  guarantee  you  the  money  for  your 
trip  next  spring,  and  when  you  come  out  there  J  will  see 
that  you  have  a  good  time;  will  take  you  around  every¬ 
where  and  introduce  to  you  a  number  of  gentlemen  whom 
1  would  be  willing  to  call  my  brothers-in-law  if  I  had  single 
sisters.  My  only  sister  is  married  to  one  of  my  partners, 
and  l  will  guarantee  that  she  will  see  that  you  have. every 
chauce  that  you  could  wish  to  become  acquainted  with 
eligible  parties.” 

So  Maggie  told  Martha  that  she  would  do  the  best  she 
could  to  fix  her  young  sister  up  to  be  married  in  two  or 
three  days. 

At  Fred's  suggestion,  Middleton  told  Maggie  that  when 
she  went  with  himself  and  Martha  down  to  Cincinnati  and 

helped  in  the  work  of  buying  her  a  new  wardrobe  that  he 

/ 

would  pay  for  a  nice  wardrobe  for  herself. 

“You  will  then  be  my  sister,  you  know,  and  it  would  be 
all  right.” 

She  and  Martha  then  went  to  work  to  send  invitations 
out  to  all  their  friends  for  miles  around  the  landing. 

They  were  to  be  married  on  Wednesday. 

Of  course  both  the  girls  set  to  work  fixing  up  their  best 
Sunday  dresses,  and  really  they  put  up  a  very  pretty  ap¬ 
pearance. 

Martha  was  really  a  queenly  little  beauty  when  she 
allowed  herself  to  them  in  the  afternoon  of  the  day  they 
were  to  be  married. 

People  began  crowding  in  from  all  the  mountain-side 
within  a  day’s  journey  of  the  landing. 

Old  men,  young  men,  old  women  and  girls  came  in  on 
foot,  horseback  and  in  wagons. 

Neighbors  volunteered  to  help  prepare  the  wedding  sup¬ 
per,  which,  of  course,  was  to  be  a  very  substantial  meal; 
very  little  cakes  or  fancy  dishes,  but  there  was  an  abun¬ 
dance  for  all. 

There  was  no  room  in  the  note!  large  enough  to  hold  half 
of  them  who  wanted  to  witness  it;  so  they  stood  out  on  the 
front  piazza  in  order  to  let  all  their  friends  see  the  cere¬ 
mony. 

The  old  dominie  who  tied  the  knot  was  the  first  to  kiss 
the  bride. 

Then  Fred  and  Terry  got  ahead  of  all  the  others. 

Every  girl  and  old  woman  had  to  kiss  little  Martha,  for 
she  was  a  pet  with  everyone. 

The  next  day  the  party  took  the  steamer  for  Cincinnati. 

Quarters  had  been  engaged  for  them  while  the  boat  was 
yet  upstream. 

The  party  consisted  of  the  happy  couple,  Maggie  and 
Fred  and  Terry. 


CHAPTER  IT. 

the  voice  in  the  bottle. 

I  here  were  some  two  or  three  hundred  people  at  the  land¬ 
ing  to  see  them  off,  and  every  man.  woman  and  child 
cheered  lustily  ns  the  steamer  started. 


The  day  was  exceedingly  pleasant,  and  the  bridal  party 
sat  out  on  the  upper-deck  gazing  at  the  scenery  on  either 
side  of  the  river. 

Of  course,  there  were  people  on  board  who  didn't  live  at 
the  landing,  and  when  they  heard  that  it  was  a  bridal  party 
going  down  to  the  city,  many  of  them  became  quite  inter¬ 
ested. 

Among  them  Fred  made  the  acquaintance  of  a  young 
man  who  was  a  commercial  drummer,  traveling  for  a  big 
liquor  house  in  Cincinnati. 

The  captain  and  his  mate  on  the  boat  were  well  ac¬ 
quainted  with  him,  and  he  seemed  to  know  everybody  on 
board  except  the  bridal  party. 

He  was  a  little  fellow  about  nineteen  or  twenty  years  of 
age,  but  didn’t  weigh  over  a  hundred  and  five  pounds. 

Fred  was  attracted  to  him  by  the  manner  in  which  he 
refused  to  play  cards  with  a  couple  of  blackleg  gamblers. 

One  of  them  undertook  to  bluff  him  because  he  wouldn't 
play  with  them. 

He  heard  one  of  them  call  him  a  coward,  saying  he  had 
no  spirit. 

“Well,”  said  the  little  drummer,  “if  you  want  to  know 
why  I  won't  play  with  you,  I’ll  tell  you.  It  is  because  T 
know  both  of  you  are  a  couple  of  blacklegs  who  go  up  and 
down  this  river  fleecing  people.” 

That  was  out  on  the  forward  deck. 

The  remark  struck  Fred  as  being  one  that  showed  the 
pluck  of  the  little  drummer. 

The  gambler  promptly  characterized  him  as  a  liar,  as 
well  as  a  coward,  and  with  that  he  jumped  up  and  slapped 
his  face. 

Quick  as  a  flash  the  little  fellow  seized  a  chair  and  broke 
it  over  the  gambler's  head,  whereupon  the  gambler's  pal 
seized  another  chair  and  raised  it  to  brain  the  little  fellow, 
but  Fred  promptly  sprang  forward,  snatched  it  from  his 
hand,  saying: 

“Look  here!  two  of  you  attack  a  little  fellow  like  that?r«| 
Not  while  I  am  around.” 

“Oh!  butting  in,  eh:"  .and  he  aimed  a  blow  at  Fred,  J 
which  he  parried,  and  suggested  to  him  not  to  become  too  w 
fresh. 

The  gambler  then  began  savagely  abusing  him.  I 

In  his  resentment,  Fred  seized  him  by  the  collar  of  his 
coat  and  gave  him  such  a  vigorous  shaking  that  his  upper 

artificial  teeth  flew  out  of  his  mouth  and  rattled  on  the 
deck.  1 

I  red  laughed  as  the  man  stooped,  picked  up  the  teeth  and  P t 
put  them  in  his  pocket.  *  Jf  - 

'  fellow  then  rushed  at  Fred  again.  The  latter  gave  ^ 
him  a  blow  straight  from  the  shoulder  that  landed  on  his  ) 
chest  and  sent  him  reeling  clear  across  the  deck  of  the 
steamei.  He  would  have  gone  overboard  had  not  another 
passenger  thrown  out  his  arm  aud  caught  him. 

1  hen  the  other  pal  seized  a  chair,  and  was  about  to  strike 
I  red  on  the  head  with  it  had  not  the  latter  turned  and  ** 
wrenched  it  from  his  hand  and  hit  him  on  the  head  with  f 
it.  and  down  he  went. 

The  little  drummer  turned,  smiled  and  said: 
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"Never  mind,  sir;  I  guess  I  can  attend  to  them  myself. ” 

"Little  Bantam/'  said  lie,  "those  fellows  are  too  much 
for  you;  I'll  take  care  of  one  of  them.” 

Just  then  one  of  the  passengers  suddenly  remembered 
who  Fred  was. 

He  ran  to  one  of  the  blacklegs  and  said: 

o 

"Say,  you  had  better  stop  right  where  you  are.  Do  you 
know  who  that  fellow  is?” 

“No;  and  I  don’t  care.” 

"  You  had  better  care.  He  can  take  you  by  the  nape  of 
your  neck  and  the  seat  of  your  trousers  and  throw  you  half¬ 
way  to  the  shore.  That  is  Fred  Fearnot.” 

On  the  mention  of  his  name  the  fellow  started  and  looked 
at  Fred.  He  recognized  him  from  many  a  picture  of  him  he 
had  seen  in  public  print. 

His  lighting  spirit  instantly  subsided,  and  he  sought  his 
brother  gambler,  gave  him  the  information,  and  they  locked 
arms  and  went  into  the  cabin. 

Fred  turned  to  the  little  drummer  and  said : 

"1  like  your  style.  What  is  your  name?” 

“My  name  is  Beckwith,  sir.  and  I  travel  for  a  liquor 
house  in  Cincinnati.” 

"Well,  you  are  a  plucky  one  to  tackle  two  big  fellows 
like  those.” 

"Thank  you.  I  didn't  intend  to  tackle  but  one.  I’m 
grateful  to  you  for  keeping  the  second  one  off  of  me.” 

"My  sympathies  are  always  with  the  under  dog.” 

"So  are  mine.  I’ve  been  the  under  dog  in  many  a  fight.” 

"Well,  I  should  think  so,  for  the  line  of  business  you  are 
in  generally  gets  people  into  trouble.” 

"Not  as  much  as  you  might  suppose,”  replied  the  drum¬ 
mer.  "You  are  going  down  to  the  city,  are  you?” 

"Yes,”  said  Fred.  "I’m  going  to  stop  in  the  city  for  a 
few  days.” 

"Then  you'll  have  a  chance  to  come  around  and  pay  a 
fellow  a  visit?” 

"Thank  you,”  said  Fred.  "I’ll  try  to,  but  I  have  quite  a 
party  on  my  hands.  A  friend  of  mine  had  just  married  one 
of  the  beauties  of  Kentucky,  and  my  time  in  the  city  will 
naturally  belong  to  them.” 

"Great  Scott!  If  they  are  just  married,  what  in  thunder 
do  they  care  for  anybody  else?” 

Fred  laughed  and  said : 

"Good!  Good!  I  guess  a  third  party  would  be  in  the 
way.?’ 

"Of  course  he  would!  But  tell  me,  Fearnot,  where  is 
that  partner  of  yours?  Is  he  along  with  you?” 

"You  mean  Oleott?”  Fred  asked. 

"Yes.  I’d  like  to  know  that  fellow.” 

"All  right.  He  is  on  board,  but  1  believe  he  is  with  the 
bridal  party  at  the  farther  end  of  the  boat.  Terry  and  I 
have  been  up  in  the  mountains  back  from  Miller’s  Landing, 
where  the  bridegroom  went  out  to  look  at  a  tract  of  land 
that  was  left  him  by  an  old  uncle.” 

"You  found  the  people  pretty  rough  out  there,  didn’t 

you?” 

“  Vr  We  were  out  there  a  couple  of  weeks,  and  T  can’t 
leue-mhor  -"‘Grig  a  man  take  a  drink  of'  water  except  those 


in  our  party.  How  is  it  you  didn't  get  off  at  the  landing  to 
sell  some  of  your  goods?” 

“Oh,  I  tried  that  once!  There  are  no  liquors  sold  at  that 
landing  except  moonshine  whisky.” 

"Yes;  1  guess  that’s  so,”  and  just  then  Terry  came  up 
and  Fred  introduced  him  to  young  Beckwith,  saying: 

"Beckwith,  this  is  Oleott.  Oleott,  Beckwith  is  a  drum¬ 
mer  for  a  liquor  house  in  Cincinnati,”  continued  Fred. 

"Glad  to  know  you,  Beckwith,”  said  Terry,  shaking  his 
hand:  "but  you  are  really  the  smallest  liquor  drummer  I 
ever  saw  in  my  life.” 

"Say,  Terry,  don’t  you  make  any  mistake  about  him,” 
laughed  Fred,  "he  is  a  regular  bantam.  He  got  into  a 
ruction  with  two  blackleg  gamblers  awhile  ago,  and  I  had 
to  interfere  to  keep  him  from  throwing  both  of  them  over¬ 
board.” 

Beckwith  laughed,  and,  looking  up  at  Terry,  said : 

"Oleott,  you  know  him,  of  course!” 

"Oh,  yes;  I  know  him.  He  will  have  his  little  jokes,  hut 
it’s  rather  tough  to  have  a  man  joking  that  way  to  a  man 
of  your  size.  What  in  thunder  did  you  stop  growing  so 
soon  for?” 

"I  couldn’t  help  it,  sir.  It  isn’t  my  fault.  But  I  guess 
I’m  none  the  worse  for  it.  I  think  that,  like  you  and  Fear¬ 
not,  I’ve  fooled  quite  a  number  of  people  who  didn’t  size 
me  up  just  right.” 

In  due  time  they  reached  the  landing  at  Cincinnati, 
where  the  party  were  driven  up  to  one  of  the  finest  hotels 
in  the  city. 

The  little  drummer  ■  accompanied  them,  and  was  very 
cordial  in  his  invitation  for  Fred  and  Terry  to  visit  him  at 
the  headquarters  of  t lie  firm  he  was  traveling  for. 

"All  right,  Runty,”  said  Terry;  "I’ll  try  to  find  time  to 
call  on  you.  On  condition,  however,  that  you  don’t  insist 
on  my  taking  any  of  that  poison  you  are  selling  around  the 
country.” 

"That  is  all  right,”  laughed  Beckwith.  “I'm  a  little  too 
well  civilized  to  try  to  force  a  man  to  drink  when  he  doesn’t 
wish  to.  The  fact  is,  I  rarely  taste  any  of  the  stuff  myself. 
When  I’m  thirsty  I  prefer  a  glass  of  lemonade  to  the  best 
liquors  that  were  ever  made.  I’ve  often  been  told,  though, 
that  if  I’d  drink  something  strong  1  would  grow  up  to  he  a 
six-footer.” 


"Don’t  you  believe  it,”  said  Terry. 

"I  don’t  believe  it.  I  would  rather  he  just  as  I  am,  for 
I  have  more  fun  than  if  I  were  a  six-footer.” 

The  little  fellow  shook  hands  with  them,  and  they  left 
the  omnibus  to  go  into  the  hotel. 

Of  course,  Martha  and  Maggie  had  never  been  in  such  a 
fine  hotel  in  all  their  lives. 

As  soon  as  Middleton  and  his  wife  were  assigned  to  a 
room,  with  Maggie  in  the  next  one,  he  ’phoned  to  a  friend 
in  the  city,  telling  him  that  he  was  there  on  a  bridal,  tour, 
having  married  the  night  before  the  most  beautiful  girl  in 
Kentucky. 


"Now,”  said  he,  "we  are  stopping  here  for  a 
to  (‘nahh*  my  wife  to  purchase  a  wardrobe,  and  1 


few  days 
want  your 
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w iff  to  come  down  and  take  charge  of  the  task  of  fitting  her 
out  regardless  of  expense.” 

“All  right,”  replied  the  friend.  “I'll  go  to  the  house  and 
send  her  down  immediately.” 

An  hour  later  a  carriage  drove  up  in  front  of  the  hotel 
and  the  lady  alighted  and  went  in. 

Middleton  greeted  her  very  cordially  and  led  her  up  to 
his  room  and  introduced  her  to  Martha  and  Maggie. 

In  a  few  words  he  explained  the  situation  and  placed  a 
roll  of  bills  in  her  hand. 

“Now,  take  both  of  them  with  you,  madam.  Remember, 
I  want  my  wife  to  have  the  very  best  of  everything.  Don’t 
worry  about  the  expense.” 

The  lady  invited  them  to  come  down  to  her  carriage  and 
go  shopping  at  once. 

Martha  sprang  up,  threw  her  arms  around  Middleton's 
neck  and  kissed  him,  and  then  she  ran  out  with  Maggie 
and  the  lady. 

Then  Middleton  went  downstairs  to  join  Fred  and  Terry, 
whom  he  found  talking  with  Beckwith. 

They  introduced  him  to  the  drummer. 

Fred  was  much  taken  with  Beckwith,  for  the  little  drum¬ 
mer  was  a  splendid  story-teller. 

“Say,  Beckwith,”  he  asked,  “don’t  you  find  this  commer¬ 
cial  traveling  business  extremely  monotonous  at  times?” 

“Yes;  but  I  manage  to  get  a  good  deal  of  fun  out  of  it 
wherever  I  go.  I  have  to  stop  at  all  the  little  towns  where 
there  are  only  one,  two  or  three  bar-rooms.  I  do  a  better 
business  with  them  than  with  those  in  the  larger  cities.  I 
meet  with  many  odd  characters,  who  are  very  interesting. 
If  you  could  travel  with  me  for  a  week  or  two  I’d  guarantee 
you  more  fun  than  you  could  find  in  the  biggest  shows  in 
the  country.” 

“Well,  how  is  that?  I’ve  been  all  over  this  country,  but 
I  haven’t  been  stopping  in  any  little  places.” 

“Well,  it  is  in  those  little  places  that  you  meet  the  odd 
characters.  There  it  is  you’ll  meet  the  fellow  who  ‘knows 
it  all,’  and,  try  hard  as  you  may,  you  can’t  tell  him  any¬ 
thing.” 

“Oh,  I’ve  met  with  those  fellow’s  often,”  said  Fred. 

“Yes;  I  don’t  doubt  it.  They  are  in  the  little  towms, 
but  when  you  enter  a  city  it  is  seldom  you  meet  up  with 
one.  In  the  small  towns  he  generally  repairs  to  the  bar¬ 
room,  and  there  he  sits  and  spreads  his  wisdom  all  over  the 
community.  In  the  larger  cities  they  generally  shame  him 
into  silence.” 

|  “Yes;  I  guess  you  are  right  about  that.” 

1  Having  nothing  to  do,  Fred  and  Tern’  went  out  with  the 
drummer  to  a  theatrical  performance  that  evening,  and  they 
enjoyed  his  talk  and  his  stories  so  much  that  Fred  remarked1 
that  he  had  a  mind  to  travel  with  him  for  a  week  or  two, 
and  suggested  that  Terry  go  along  with  him. 

“Can’t  do  it,”  said  Terry.  “I  am  engaged  to  show  up 
at  Fredonia  just  as  quickly  as  possible.  But  I'm  going  to 
wait  here  for  Middleton  and  his  wife,  so  as  to  make  up  one 
of  the  party.”  ^  -  Y. 

i  r  * 

•  “  ^  es,”  said  Fred,  “and  you'll  find  yourself  frowned  at 

by  both  of  them.  I*d  advise  you  to  travel  in  the  car  before 


or  behind  them.  You’ve  lived  long  enough  to  know  when 
three  is  a  crowd.” 

“Don’t  worry  abput  me,”  said  Terry.  “There  is  a  girl 
waiting  for  me  at  the  other  end  of  the  line.’ 

The  next  morning  Maggie  insisted  on  showing  I  red  and 
Terry  the  many  beautiful  things  that  had  been  bought  for 
Martha. 

She  said : 

“Mr.  Middleton  has  put  money  in  my  hands  for  me  to 
get  what  I  want  for  myself." 

“Well,  have  you  gotten  anything  for  yourself  yet?”  Fred 
asked. 

“No;  but  I’m  going  to  buy  some  to-day,”  and  for  three 
days  in  succession  the  bride  and  the  lady  friend  and  the 
bride’s  sister  were  very  busy  making  their  purchases. 

Fred  bought  a  beautiful  diamond  ring  for  Maggie  and 
made  her  a  present  of  it. 

Then  he  bought  her  a  plain  gold  ring  and  a  beautiful 
breastpin. 

She  wras  so  proud  that  she  thanked  him,  saying: 

“I’ll  never  forget  you  as  long  as  I  live,  Mr.  Fearnot.” 

Of  course,  the  bridegroom  bought  diamonds  for  the  bride, 
and  in  due  time  trunks  came  in  for  both  and  they  began 
making  preparations  to  go  to  New’  York,  whilst  Maggie 
was  to  take  the  boat  back  to  Miller’s  Landing. 

When  Terry  learned  that  Fred  was  determined  to  go  up 
through  the  state  with  Beckw’ith  for  a  wTeek  or  so  he  wanted 
to  know  all  about  it. 

“Well,  I’ll  tell  you,  Terry,  there  are  several  little  towns 
in  the  state  where  I  have  corresponded  with  some  friends, 
and  I  would  really  like  to  see  them.  Besides,  I  think  I  can 
have  some  fun  during  the  trip;  so  you  go  on  home  to  Fre¬ 
donia,  if  you  like,  but  there  is  nothing  in  the  world  for  me 
to  do  at  present  at  New7  Era.  Middleton  and  his  wife  will 
leave  to-morrow7.  We  wrill  see  that  Maggie  and  her  trunk 
of  new  clothes  get  off  on  the  boat,  and  you  go  on  with  Mid¬ 
dleton  and  his  wife.” 

“All  right,”  and  thus  the  matter  was  arranged  satisfac¬ 
torily. 

Maggie  and  the  bride  had  a  good  cry  when  they  parted, 
but  the  elder  sister  vowed  that  she  would  come  up  to  New 
Era  in  the  spring  to  see  her. 

Thai  night  Fred,  Terry  and  the  little  drummer  again 
attended  the  theater,  and  the  next  morning  Terry  and  the 
happy  couple  started  eastward,  whilst  Fred  and  Beckwith 
took  the  train  northward  out  of  the  city. 

Now,  Fred,  said  Beckwith,  “at  first  you  will  think  it 
lather  monotonous.  We  will  travel  on  an  accommodation 
train,  which  stops  at  every  little  station  on  the  road  where 
thoie  is  a  bar-room.  Generally  they  are  in  the  hotels.*  Thev 
•ire  pu  t ty  good  customers,  and  there  is  nobodv  so  busy  that 
tlu\  tan  t  meet  almost  any  hour  of  the  day  or  evening  in 
tlu  1  mi -loom  ol  the  hotel,  and  there  you  will  run  across 
some  really  odd  characters.” 

1  he  little  fellow  had  his  case  of  liquors  with  him,  variou 
kinds  of  brandies,  wines  and  whiskies, 

l  red  noticed  that  he  was  known  to  and  popular  will 
everybody  along  the  road. 
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During  the  first  day  they  stopped  at  several  taverns  and 
then  took  other  trains  later  on. 

Beckwith  was  a  good  story-teller,  and  Fred  enjoyed  lis¬ 
tening  to  him  and  had  many  hearty  laughs  with  him. 

The  first  night  they  stopped  at  a  little  tavern  in  a  town 
of  three  or  four  hundred  inhabitants,  and  Fred  noticed  in 
the  evening  the  bar  did  a  big  business. 

Beckwith  showed  his  samples  to  the  landlord,  who  had 
been  buying  from  him  almost  every  time  he  came  by. 

There  was  a  particular  brand  of  whisky  that  the  land¬ 
lords  along  the  line  bought  largely  of. 

The  first  one  asked  him  if  he  had  a  sample  of  that  same 
brand  with  him. 

“Why,  yes,  of  course!  I  never  go  without  it,”  he  replied, 
and  he  opened  his  case  and. took  out  a  bottle  that  held  about 
six  ounces,  and,  handing  it  to  him,  said: 

“Just  taste  of  that  now  and  you’ll  recognize  the  stuff.” 

He  drew  the  cork  and  took  a  swallow  of  it.  He  smacked 
his  lips  and  said : 

“That’s  the  stuff.  Put  me  down  for  a  barrel.  I  don’t 
believe  I  have  more  than  two  or  three  gallons  left  of  the 
last  I  bought  from  you.” 

Fred  was  looking  at  the  landlord,  and  the  latter  held  the 
bottle  under  Fred’s  nose,  saying: 

“Just  take  a  taste  of  that,  and  you’ll  know  what  good 
whisky  is.” 

“Thank  you;  I  never  drink  the  stuff.  There  is  some¬ 
thing  besides  whisky  in  that.” 

“What’s  that?”  the  drummer  asked. 

“  You  taste  it  and  then  hold  it  to  your  ear.” 

“Hold  it  to  mv  ear,  eh?” 

He  took  it,  held  it  to  his  ear  and  a  voice  came  from  it, 
saving : 

V  C 

“I’m  poison.  Let  me  alone!” 

At  first  the  little  fellow  was  startled.  Then  he  got  onto 
Fred’s  ventriloquism,  smiled,  and  said: 

“None  of  that  now.” 

“Say,  let  me  hear  that,”  said  the  landlord,  and  the  little 
drummer  handed  it  over  to  him. 

When  he  heard  the  words  “I’m  poison,  let  me  alone!”  he 
jerked  it  from  his  ear,  held  it  up  between  him  and  the  light, 
and  then  looking  at  Beckwith,  said: 

“What  in  tarnation  does  that  mean?” 

“It  is  all  right!  It  is  simply  alive,  old  man.” 


CHAPTER  III. 

SOME  STRANGE  VENTRILOQUIAL  TRICKS. 

The  old  landlord  didn’t  know  anything  about  ven¬ 
triloquism,  so  his  eyes  bulged  when  he  heard  the  voice 
kerning  to  come  from  the  sample  bottle. 

“UV11  99  -aid  he.  “it  may  be  a  poison,  for  all  I  know,  but 
mighty  slow  poison.  All  of  my  customers  like  it  bet- 
u  any  f  have  for  -ale.  So  you  may  send  me  a  barrel 
r  jot  son  or  no  poi-on.” 


The  little  drummer  tipped  Fred  a  wink  as  he  made  a 
record  of  the  order. 

The  landlord  caught  the  wink  and  instantly  suspected 
that  a  trick  of  some  kind  was  being  played  on  him,  so  he 
said : 

“See  here,  ‘Runty,’  don’t  you  send  me  any  of  that  ‘talk¬ 
ing  stuff,’  for  I  won’t  have  it.  If  I  hear  a  word  from  it  I’ll 
ship  the  barrel  back  at  the  expense  of  the  house.” 

“Oh,  that’s  all  right,”  said  the  drummer.  “That  wasn’t 
the  whisky  you  heard  talking;  it  was  the  bottle.” 

“That’s  all  right.  Send  me  a  dozen  or  two  of  those  talk¬ 
ing  bottles,  for  I’ve  got  a  lot  of  fellows  around  here  who 
would  rather  owe  me  for  the  whisky  than  to  pay  for  it,  so 
I’d  like  to  fill  up  a  few  of  those  bottles,  and  maybe  they 
will  prefer  some  other  kind  of  whisky.  They  like  to  get  the 
very  best  every  time;  so  if  I  sell  it  to  them  in  a  talking 
bottle  they  will  prefer  a  cheaper  grade,  that  doesn’t  talk.” 

Then  Beckwith  laughed  heartily  at  the  old  man’s  sug¬ 
gestion,  and  he  promised  to  try  to  persuade  the  firm  to  let 
him  have  two  dozen  of  that  sort  of  bottles. 

When  he  had  an  opportunity  to  talk  with  Fred  in  private 
about  it,  he  said : 

“Look  here,  you’ve  got  me  into  trouble.  The  old  man 
will  want  those  bottles.  He  takes  it  all  seriously,  and  of 
course  I  canT  supply  the  order.” 

“Well,  just  write  back  to  him  from  the  house  that  the 
supply  is  entirely  exhausted,”  Fred  suggested  to  him. 

“Worse  still,”  laughed  Beckwith.  “In  matters  of  busi¬ 
ness  I  never  do  any  lying,  for  it  never  pays.” 

“Bless  you,  my  child,”  laughed  Fred,  “you  are  trying  to 
work  me  as  a  tenderfoot.  I’ve  seen  too  much  of  the  world 
not  to  know  that  business  isn’t  run  on  a  truthful  basis,  par¬ 
ticularly  the  liquor  business.” 

“Generally  that’s  right,”  replied  Beckwith,  “but  you  for¬ 
get  that  a  drummer  of  my  size  can’t  hold  truth  enough  to 
go  round.  I  have  too  many  customers.” 

They  both  laughed  heartily  over  the  incident. 

During  the  evening  they  sat  before  the  old  open  fireplace 
in  the  bar-room. 

A  number  of  customers  came  in,  and  they  all  knew  the 
little  drummer,  but  never  suspected  Fearnot’s  identity. 

Many  of  them  shook  hands  with  Beckwith,  and  he,  of 
course,  introduced  his  friend  as  Fred  Smith. 

A  man  came  in  whose  nose  indicated  a  most  copious 
drinker. 

He  went  up  to  the  bar  and  called  for  a  drink  of  the  best 
he  had  in  the  bouse. 

Beckwith  winked  at  Fred,  which  the  latter  interpreted: 

“Flave  all  the  fun  with  him  you  can.”  So  when  the 
landlord  set  out  a  large  black  bottle  and  a  glass,  with  a 
pitcher  of  water  in  front  of  him,  the  pitcher  and  the  bottle 
both  seemed  to  begin  talking  to  him. 

The  bottle  said : 

“I’m  hot  stuff.  Try  the  water  first.” 

The  man  looked  at  the  landlord  inquiringly,  but  the 
latter  said  nothing. 

The  drinker  then,  to  make  sure  t,hatfhe  hadn’t  made  a 
mistake,  put  his  ear  to  the  mouth  of  the  bottle  and  heard 


( 


the  suggestion  that  it  was  hot  stuff,  and  that  he  had  better 
try  the  pitcher  first. 

lie  looked  at  the  landlord  again,  and  asked: 

“What  have  you  got  in  this  bottle?” 

“Why,  it  is  the  same  stuff  that  you've  been  taking  all 
along.” 

“Well,  just  hold  this  to  your  ear  and  see  if  you  can  hear 
anything.” 

The  landlord  did  so. 

“Well,  it’s  the  first  time  I  ever  heard  such  a  thing  com¬ 
ing  from  that  bottle  or  any  other  bottle.” 

The  drinker  took  the  bottle  in  hand  and  was  about  to  fill 
his  glass  with  its  contents,  when  again  he  heard  the  voice. 

He  stopped,  looked  at  the  landlord,  and  said : 

“Gimme  somethin’  else.”  The  landlord  turned  and  took 
another  bottle  from  the  bar  and  set  it  out  before  him. 

Then  the  drinker  took  up  the  pitcher  .and  filled  a  glass 
full  of  ice  water  from  it.  As  it  poured  into  the  glass  a 
voice  came  from  the  pitcher,  saying: 

“This  is  the  stuff  for  you.  Your  nose  is  red  enough  as 
it  is.” 

The  fellow  slammed  the  pitcher  down  on  the  counter, 
saying : 

“I  guess  I’ve  had  enough!”  and  he  walked  out  of  the 
room. 

He  was  a  customer  who  had  always  paid  for  his  drinks 
regularly. 

The  landlord  looked  at  Beckwith,  then  at  the  pitcher, 
and  again  at  the  bottle. 

“See  here,  ‘Runty,’  I  don’t  understand  this.  That  fellow 
is  one  of  my  best  customers,  and  while  he  takes  very  big 
drinks,  he  always  puts  down  the  cash.  I  don’t  want  any 
more  of  that  sort  of  stuff.” 

“Well,  you  didn’t  buy  any  of  that  water  from  me,”  re- 
torteTl  Beckwith.  “Will  you  explain  how  it  is  that  that 
pitcher  is  talking,  too?” 

“No,  I  can’t.  I  don’t  know  anything  about  it.  I  never 
heard  either  the  pitcher  or  the  bottle  talk  until  you  came 


Now,  the  landlord  was  in  the  habit  of  taking  his  drink 
regularly,  morning,  noon  and  night,  as  his  florid  complex¬ 
ion  showed;  so  he  stood  there  looking  at  “Runty,”  as  he 
called  the  little  drummer,  and  doing  a  lot  of  very  hard 
thinking. 

Suddenly  a  voice  whispered  in  his  own  ear : 

“Old  man,  you’ve  got;  a  slight  touch  of  the  jimjams.” 

lie  wheeled  around  quickly,  as  if  looking  for  the  owner 
of  the  voice. 

Then  he  poured  a  glass  of  water  from  the  pitcher  and 
gulped  it  down  as  though  he  were  suddenly  seized  with  a 
great  thirst. 


He  lowered  the  empty  glass,  and  a  voice  came  from  it, 
asking : 

“flow’s  that,  old  man?” 

He  leaned  back  against  the  bar  and  gazed  at  the  little 
drummer.  * 


'I  hen  he  scratched  his  head,  rubbed  his 
“»See  here,  ‘Runty,’  it  is  a  trick  you  are 


eyes,  and  said : 
playing  on  me, 


and  I’ll  show  you  a  trick  that  will  beat  two  of  them.”  And 
lie  started  around  from  behind  the  bar  as  ii  with  the  in¬ 
tention  of  seizing  the  drummer  to  give  him  a  good  shak¬ 
ing. 

“Say,  old  man,”  Beckwith  asked,  “have  you  been  buying 
whisky  from  anybody  else?” 

“Yes;  I  bought  some  from  a  New  York  man  who  was 
here  a  few  days  ago.” 

“I  thought  so,”  said  the  little  fellow.  “Something  with 
new-fangled  name,  and  I  guess  you’ve  been  tapping  it  rather 
heavily.” 

“Well,  I’ll  tap  you  and  see  what  effect  it  will  have.” 

Fred  at  once  saw  that  the  confused  landlord  was  going  to 
lay  violent  hands  on  the  drummer,  so  he  burst  into  a  hearty 
laugh  and  said  to  him: 

“Hold  on,  old  man.  Maybe  1  can  explain  this  thing  to 
you.” 

“Well,  you  want  to  do  it  quick,  before  I  knock  the  stuff¬ 
ing  out  of  the  Runt.’  ” 

Fred  then  explained  to  him  what  ventriloquism  was  and 
how  he,  himself,  had  thrown  his  voice  into  the  bottle  of 
whisky  and  the  pitcher  of  ice  water. 

A  smile  appeared  on  his  ruddy  face,  which  finally  devel¬ 
oped  into  a  regular  horse  laugh. 

He  sat  down  in  his  chair  and  laughed  and  roared  until 
he  had  the  hiccoughs. 

He  called  for  several  more  specimens  of  ventriloquism, 
and  the  more  he  heard  the  more  his  risibles  were  tickled. 

“It  beats  anything  I  ever  heard  of,”  he  said.  “Now, 
some  more  fellows  will  come  in  during  the  evening,  and 
whenever  I  tip  a  wink  at  you  you  just  begin  on' them." 

“Well,  I  don't  want  to  make  any  trouble  among  your 
customers,”  said  Fred. 

“Oh,  I'll  he  responsible  for  any  trouble!” 

Three  customers  came  in  in  a  bunch,  and  Fred  began 
making  them  sling  around  some  very  uncomplimentary 
remarks  to  each  other. 

rI  he  landlord  was  a  witness,  and  then  he  began  to  laugh. 

One  of  the  visitors  was  a  very  testy  sort  of  a  fellow,  and 
he  replied  to  some  of  the  remarks  that  some  of  the  others 
had  made  in  very  strong  language. 

One  of  them  threatened  to  smash  the  other  fellow’s  head 
lor  talking  to  him  that  way,  when  the  fellow  had  not  opened 
his  mouth. 


he  result  was  that  a  fight  came  verv  near  ensuing. 

I  rod  prevented  it  by  starting  a  cat  fight  behind  the  bar 
right  under  the  feet  of  the  landlord.  The  old  fellow  looked 
dm\  n  and  failed  to  see  any  cats,  but  the  most  natural  cat 
fight  lie  ever  listened  to  in  his  life  was  going  on. 

I  lie  visitors  ran  around  to  the  end  of  the  bar  to  see  the 
fight. 


The  landlord  rushed 
“Say,  are  those  real 
“No,  you  chump!” 


up  to  Fred  and  asked  in  a  whisper: 

eats?” 

cried  Beckwith,  who  overboard  the 


query. 

"Well,  hang  me  if  they  didn’t  fool  me!"  and  he 
and  went  back  behind  the  bar  and  coolly  asked  the 
"hat  they  would  have. 


t  u  rued 
visitors 
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“Well,  you'd  better  put  those  eats  out,"  said  one  of 
them,  “before  you  wait  on  us." 

“Oh,  I'm  uot  afraid  of  eats,"  he  cried,  bravely.  “What 
will  you  have?" 

Each  called  for  his  drink,  and  as  the  landlord  put  out 
the  black  bottle  for  them  a  tremendous  dog  fight  followed 

o  o 

right  under  their  feet. 

Each  one  jumped  and  ran  back  from  the  counter  to 
where  Fred  and  young  Beckwith  were  standing  looking  on. 

Each  man  stopped  and  looked  back  as  if  to  find  the  dogs, 
but,  of  course,  failed  to  see  anything  except  the  vacant 
place  they  had  just  left. 

One  of  them  looked  at  the  other  and  asked  : 

“Where  are  those  dogs?” 


“Hanged  if  I  know!”  said  the  other. 

The  fight  was  going  on  fast  and  furious,  judging  from 
the  sounds. 

The  two  .men  had  had  several  drinks  that  evening,  and 
one  of  them  said  to  the  other : 

-  “Boys,  T  guess  I  don’t  want  anything!  Maybe  I’ve  had 
enough.”  And  he  began  rubbing  his  eyes  and  looking  at 
the  spot  where  the  dog  fight  was  apparently  going  on. 
Finally  the  fight  ended. 


The  drinkers  stood  glaring  at  the  landlord  and  at  each 
other. 


“Here,  boys!  Those  pesky  dogs  have  had  it  out.  Now, 
ail  of  you  have  a  drink  with  me.”  He  went  behind  the 
bar  and  poured  a  drink  of  whisky  for  himself. 

“Excuse  me,  Joe,”  said  one  of  them.  “I  guess  I  won’t 
drink  anything  to-night.  When  I  hear  a  fight  like  that 
and  can’t  see  it  I  guess  it  means  that  I’ve  got  enough.” 

“Well,  here’s  luck  to  you.  Every  man  ought  to  stop 
when  he  thinks  he  has  got  enough,"  and  with  that  he  swal¬ 
lowed  his  drink  of  whisky. 

*  / 

The  men  looked  at  each  other  for  a  few  moments  and 
then  all  walked  out  without  having  tasted  their  liquor. 

The  landlord  began  laughing,  and  he  laughed  until  he 
almost  had  a  fit. 

“  ‘'Runty, ’  ”  said  he,  “there  is  not- any  profit  in  it,  but 
I've  not  had  so  much  fun  since  last  Christmas.” 

P>y  and  by  some  other  fellows  came  in,  some  half  dozen 
or  more,  and  the  landlord  winked  at  Fred  as  much  as  to 


say : 

“Go  ahead!  Just  do  them  right  up.” 

As  they  called  for  their  liquors  and  were  about  to  fill  their 
glasses  from  the  bottle  a  woman’s  voice  was  heard  rebuking 
them  for  drinking  whisky. 

She  said  she  was  Carrie  Nation,  and  that  she  was  going 
to  break  up  that  sort  of  business,  and  the  way  she  scolded 
the  landlord  and  the  drinkers  was  a  caution. 

The  visitors  turned  around  and  looked  all  over  the  room. 
Then  one  of  them  turned  to  the  landlord  and  said: 

“Joe,  where  in  thunder  do  you  keep  her?” 

“Hanged  if  I  know,  boys!  This  is  the  first  visit  she  has 
ev^r  paid  here.  You  want  to  look  out  for  her  hatchet, 
though.” 

“Well,  if  she  L  around  with  her  hatchet  you  can  just 
count  we  out.” 


Then  she  proceeded  to  deliver  a  temperance  lecture  with 
a  sharp,  rasping  tone  of  voice. 

She  declared  there  was  no  whisky  in  that  place  fit  to 
drink;  that  there  were  rattlesnakes  in  all  the  barrels  the 
whisky  was  taken  from. 

Of  course,  the  landlord  got  it  hot  and  heavy,  and  then 
she  proceeded  to  roast  everyone  of  the  visitors  individually. 

The  little  drummer  almost  went  into  spasms  trying  to 
keep  from  roaring  with  laughter. 

He  doubled  up  and  finally  rolled  over  on  the  floor,  hug¬ 
ging  his  stomach  with  both  hands. 

Carrie  Nation  commented  on  the  faces  and  noses  of  every¬ 
one  in  the  party. 

Finally  one  of  the  fellows  filled  his  glass  half-full  of 
whisky  and  said,  as  he  held  it  up  before  him : 

“Carrie,  old  girl,  here  is  looking  at  you,  but  darned  if  I 
can  see  you!”  and  with  that  he  tossed  off  the  whisky. 

Then  she  emptied  the  vial  of  her  wrath  on  his  head,  told 
him  he  was  bound  to  fetch  up  at  a  place  where  everlasting 
fire  would  be  his  reward. 

Two  of  the  men  locked  arms  and  left  the  place,  but  a 
little  while  later  a  crowd  of  some  fifteen  or  twenty  men 
came  in.  They  said  that  they  had  been  told  that  Carrie 
Nation  was  there  with  her  little  hatchet  and  sharp  tongue, 
andThey  wanted  to  see  and  hear  her. 

“Yes,  she  was  here  awhile  ago,”  said  the  landlord,  “but 
she  just  left.  She  made  a  lot  of  the  boys  sick,  I  can  tell 
you.  I  have  not  gotten  over  it  myself.” 

A  few  minutes  later  Carrie  was  heard  coming  into  the 
place  singing  a  song  in  a  loud  tone  of  voice. 

The  song  that  she  sang  made  the  old  barkeeper’s  hair 
stand  on  end. 

She  seemed  to  be  all  over  the  place.  They  heard  her 
whoop  and  yell  and  call  out  to  the  landlord  to  ‘set  ’em  up 
again.” 

The  spectators’  eyes  bulged,  and  one  of  them  said: 

“By  George,  but  the  lady  is  making  a  fuss!” 

Finally  the  old  landlord  remarked: 

“Boys,  you’ve  all  got  the  jimjarns.  There’s  only  one  cure 
for  them,  and  that  is  some  of  the  best  poison  I  have  in  the 
house.”  And  he  treated  the  crowd  with  a  lot  of  the  best 
liquors  he  had. 

A  more  astonished  lot  of  men  had  never  been  seen  in  that 
little  hamlet  before. 

They  finally  went  out,  and  before  midnight  every  man, 
woman  and  child  in  the  village  had  heard  the  story  of 
Carrie  Nation’s  supposed  visit  to  old  Joe  North’s  tavern. 

Finally,  when  the  old  man  closed  up,  he  cautioned  Fred 
and  Beckwith  not  to  explain  the  mischief,  as  it  would  bring 
people  to  his  place  who  never  appeared  there  before,  and  he 
would  do  a  land-office  business. 

Not  one  of  them  suspected  ventriloquism,  and  the  next 
morning  about  double  the  usual  numbers  of  drinkers  who 
came  for  their  morning  doses  came  in  and  inquired  for 
Carrie. 

But  the  landlord  shook  his  head  and  said: 

“Yes;  she  was  here  last  night.  1  don’t  know  whether  she 
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has  loft  town  or  not,  but  you  can  gamble  on  it  that  I  hope 
she  has  and  that  she  will  stay  away.” 

“Well,  look  here,  Joe,  I  hear  a  strange  story, ”  said  one 
of  them.  “They  heard  her  sing  and  dance,  but  were  un¬ 
able  to  see  her.  What  does  that  mean?  Were  all  the  people 
in  here  last  night  drunk?” 

“No,  sir.  I  didn’t  sell  enough  whisky  to  make  one  man 
drunk.  1  heard  her  sing  and  dance,  but  hanged  if  I  could 
see  her.  It  must  have  been  her  ghost.” 


CHAPTER  IV. 

FRED  FEARNOT  AND  THE  FARMER’S  DOG. 

Young  Beckwith  and  Fred  kept  the  secret  at  the  urgent 
request  of  the  old  landlord. 

The  little  drummer  walked  about  the  place  fairly  doubled 
up,  and  occasionally  letting  out  a  gasp  and  a  grunt. 

Then  he  would  wipe  his  eyes. 

He  had  laughed  so  much  that  tears  flowed  freely. 

Between  gasps  and  grunts,  lie  said  to  Fred: 

“Hanged  if  I  don’t  write  a  story  of  that  racket  last  night 
and  distribute  it  among  my  customers.” 

“All  right,  Beckwith,”  said  Fred,  “but  don’t  use  my 
name.” 

“No,  of  course  not!  But  see  here;  we’ve  got  to  take  the 
next  train,  which  will  be  alone:  inside  of  an  hour.  Are  vou 
all  ready?” 

“Yes.  I  brought  my  satchel  do\yn  with  me,  and  all  we 
have  to  do  is  to  start  off.  I’ll  simply  follow  you  around  to 
give  you  a  chance  to  grow  a  little.’’ 

“Oh,  I  wouldn’t  grow  any  more  if  I  could.  I  have  more 
fun  just  as  I  am.  But  Lord,  I’d  give  a  year’s  salary  if  I 
could  play  that  trick  of  yours.” 

“Well,  you  can  have  lots  of  fun,  let  me  tell  you.” 

They  took  a  walk  around  the  little  village,  and  nearly 
every  man  they  met  asked  if  it  was  true  that  Carrie  Nation 
had  visited  Joe  North’s  tavern  the  night  before. 

The  question  was  invariably  propounded  to  Beckwith, 
for  Fred  was  an  entire  stranger  to  them,  and  Beckwith  did 
the  lying. 

He  made  them  roar  with  laughter  as  he  described  the 
fright  of  the  landlord  when  he  heard  it  was  Carrie  Nation 
who  was  after  him.  She  threatened  to  tear  his  place  to 
pieces  and  tomahawk  every  man  who  came  in  for  a  drink 
of  whisky. 

Every  storv  that  the  little  drummer  told  the  old  landlord 
promptly  confirmed.  He  knew  the  value  of  such  an  adver¬ 
tisement. 

He  accompanied  Fred  and  “Runtv,”  as  he  called  Beck¬ 
with,  to  the  train,  shook  hands  with  them,  and  suggested 
that  they  keep  a  sharp  lookout  for  “Carrie.” 

As  the  train  started  off  with  them  the  little  drummer 
began  chuckling,  and  he  laughed  continuously  until  he 
reached  the  next  station,  some  twenty-five  miles  up  the 


The  news  had  reached  there  that  C arrie  Nation  was  on 
that  line,  and  had  played  Hail  Columbia  with  old  Joe 
North’s  saloon. 

They  went  to  a  tavern  which  had  a  bar-room,  of  course, 
and  there  were  two  more  in  the  same  place. 

They  went  to  the  tavern  first,  where  they  both  registered. 

“Look  here,  ‘Runty,’”  called  the  landlord,  for  it  seemed 
that  in  every  liquor  place  he  was  known  by  no  other  name, 
“they  tell  me  Carrie  Nation  is  down  fhe  road  somewhere." 

“Yes.  She  was  at  North’s  place  la'St  night,  and  she 
raised  a  jolly  row  there,  I  can  tell  you.  Old  Joe  was  fright¬ 
ened  so  much  that  he  shrunk  up  to  about  my  size,  and  every 
man  who  came  in  there  to  get  a  drink  was  frightened  half  to 
death.” 

“Well,  did  you  see  her?  And  what  does  she  look  like."” 

“I  didn’t  see  her,”  said  Beckwith,  “but  I  heard  her.  She 
got  going  and  sung  a  lot ’of  songs  which  would  not  be 
allowed  in  a  campmeeting.” 

“Well,  well,  well!  You  are  sure  she  was  there,  eh?” 

“Yes.  If  I’m  any  judge  of  a  person’s  singing  and  whoop¬ 
ing  and  yelling,  she  was  wild  at  us.” 

“But  why  didn’t  you  see  her?” 

“Because  she  was  all  over  the  house.” 

“Did  she  smash  anything?” 

“I  guess  she  did,  but  North  was  too  glad  to  get  rid  of 
her.” 


“How  did  you  get  rid  of  her?” 

“She  followed  some  fellows  out  who  had  been  drinking, 
and  we  heard  a  voice  abusing  them  away  up  the  street.” 

“Well,  if  she  comes  here  I’m  going  to  throw  her  out  of 
the  door  and  close  up  the  place.” 

“Well,  you  don’t  know  when  she  will  be  around.  You’d 
better  give  me  your  order  right  now.  We  have  got  a  new 
brand  of  rye  whisky,  as  mellow  as  a  ripe  apple  and  never 
leaves  a  headache  in  its  wake.”  He  showed  him  the  sample 
bottle,  which  he  tasted  and  pronounced  fine. 


Hearing  that  Beckwith  was  at  North’s  place  down  the 
road  when  Carrie  Nation  appeared  there,  half  the  people  in 
the  town  visited  the  tavern  to  see  and  hear  what  he  had  to 
sav  about  it. 

V 

He  was  a  splendid  talker,  and  the  stories  he  told  kept 
Fred  highly  amused,  but  not  once  did  he  offer  to  start  any 
ventriloquial  tricks  going.  The  little  drummer,  didn’t  know 
what  to  make  of  it,  and  when  he  had  a  chance  to  ask  Fred 
privately,  he  wanted  to  know  whv  he  did  so. 


“  Because  I  didn’t  see  a  good  chance,  Beckwith.  If  you 
played  that  game  at  every  place  we  stopped  they’d  soon  get 
onto  us,  and  your  customers  won’t  like  it.” 

“All  right.  I  don't  want  my  customers  to  be  made  the 
victims,  unless  they  are  willing  for  the  sake  of  the  fun.” 

“Well,  let  me  tell  you  there  are  very  few  men  who  like  to 
be  laughed  at.  They  are  willing  to  laugh  at  others,  but 
generally  they  are  not  willing  to  have  others  laugh  at  them. 
1  hat  landlord  back  there  is  a  regular  crank.” 

1  hat  s  true,  but  how  in  thunder  did  you  find  it  out?” 
Say,  don  t  you  know  anything  about  physiognomy?'* 

“^es.  I  can  tell  a  hog's  head  from  a  dog's  head  anv 

time.” 
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“Very  good!  Then  you  understand  the  principle.” 

“Yes,  1  think  1  do;  but  can  you  read  my  physiognomy?” 

“Yes,"  he  laughed.  “You  want  me  to  read  it  to  you?” 

“Yes;  let’s  have  it.” 

“Well,  you  are  the  biggest  fool  for  your  size  and  weight 
that  I  ever  met  up  with.  You  don’t  know  what  danger  is." 

”0.  K.,"  laughed  the  little  fellow;  “I  knew  all  that  be¬ 
fore,  but  I  didn’t  know  but  what  you  cbuld  give  me  some¬ 
thing  new.” 

“No.  Just  as  a  man  was  born  so  will  he  grow  up.  When 
you  were  very  young  you  had  such  a  propensity  for  making 
mischief  that  you  forgot  to  grow.” 

“That’s  so.  But  let  me  tell  you  that  I  have  more  fun 
than  I  would  if  I  were  a  man  of  your  size,  or  even  larger 
If  I  were  a  man  of  your  size  I’d  get  more  lickings  than 
could  carry  around  with  me.  As  it  is,  only  small  boys  of 'my 
own  size  will  fight  me,  and  they  are  the  chaps  who  get  the 
licking,  not  me.  I  can  have  a  lot  of  fun  with  a  big  bully 
who  wouldn’t  dare  strike  me  for  fear  of  having  everybody 
call  him  a  coward.  As  it  is,  they  all  say  that  I  have  a  ‘bad 
eye.’  Maybe  I  have.  I  can  look  the  worst  sort  of  a  bulldog 
in  the  eye  and  make  him  back  away.  A  circus  man  once 
told  me  that  I  was  a  monkey-eyed  galoot.’  I  didn’t  under¬ 
stand  hinrand  begged  him  to  explain.  ‘Well,  I’ll  do  so.  A 
monkey-eved  fellow  can  look  any  sort  of  a  dog  in  the  face 
and  back  him  out  every  day  in  the  week.’  ‘I  don’t  believe 
it,’  said  I.  ‘Well,  the  next  dog  you  see  look  him  straight 
in  the  eyes,  frown  and  make  a  demonstration  as  if  you  were 
going  to  tackle  him,  and  you’ll  see  that  he’ll  sneak  off.’  I 
told  him  I’d  punch  his  head  with  a  fence-rail  if  he  caused 
me  to  get  dog  bitten.  Inside  of  a  half  hour  I  found  a 
chance  to  test  the  matter  and  shoot  me  for  a  cricket  if  the 
dog  didn’t  turn  and  sneak  away.  When  at  a  safe  distance 
he  would  turn  around  and  look  suspiciously  at  me,  and  if  I 
advanced  farther  he  got  out  of  the  way  entirely.  I  then 
went  back  and  talked  with  the  fellow,  who  said  he  had 
been  in  the  show  business  for  twenty  years,  and  never  yet 
saw  a  dog  that  could  chase  a  monkey  and  fight  him.  He 
would  growl  at  him  at  a  distance,  but  if  the  monkey  walked 
up  to  him  and  looked  him  in  the  eyes  the  dog  backed  down 
every  time.” 

“Look  here,  that  is  something  worth  studying,"  re¬ 
marked  Fred. 

“Yes,  it  is.  But  I  suppose  it’s  because  the  monkey  has 
a  hand  on  each  of  his  legs,  which  was  something  he  couldn’t 
understand.” 

“Yes,”  laughed  Fred,  “and  I  suppose  a  monkey  can  hang 
h'mself  on  a  limb  by  his  tail.” 

“Well,  I  don’t  know  whether  the  tail  has  anything  to  do 
with  it  or  not,  but  I  know  also  that  the  monkey ‘isn’t  afraid 
of  a  dog.  A  small  monkey  not  larger  than  a  house  cat 
can  walk  up  to  the  biggest  kind  of  a  bulld«g  or  mastiff  and 
make  him  run.  The  fact  is,  the  dog  couldn’t  place  the 

monkey.” 

“J  $ uc--  that’s  right,”  laughed  Fred.  “He  never  saw  an 
animal  on  four  feet  that  has  a  human  face,  and  he  thinks  it 
\,C  t  to  n  rri/iin  peaceful.  Yet,  I’ve  seen  the  monkey  ride  on 

a  dog’s  back.” 


“Well,  so  have  I.  But  I’d  like  to  strike  some  naturalist 
who  can  account  for  it.  I  recollect  once  seeing  an  Italian 
organ-grinder  and  his  monkey.  A  boy  came  up  with  his 
old  cur  dog,  who,  of  course,  wanted  to  see  what  was  going 
on.  The  monkey  had  been  taught  some  very  cute  tricks. 
As  he  went  around  holding  out  his  tincup  to  receive  pen¬ 
nies  he  would  invariably  take  off  his  cap  and  make  a  bow 
to  the  giver.  I  tossed  a  penny  in  the  tincup,  when  the  dog 
was  standing  right  alongside  of  me  looking  at  the  little 
Simian.  The  monkey,  not  much  larger  than  a  housecat, 
took  otf  his  cap  and  bowed  his  acknowledgment  of  the 
penny.  His  face  was  within  a  foot  of  the  dog’s  nose,  and  I 
guess  the  dog  thought  he  was  bowing  to  him.  But  he 
arned  quickly  and  ran  straight  for  home,  half  a  mile 
away,  with  all  the  speed  he  could  command.  He  had  never 
looked  a  monkey  straight  in  the  face  before,  and  the 
monkey  bowing  to  him  was  too  much  for  his  credulity,  I 
guess.” 

Fred  laughed  heartily  at  the  story,  and  made  up  his  mind 
that  he  would  travel  with  the  little  drummer  for  awhile 
longer  and  have  some  fun  with  him. 

A  few  days  later  young  Beckwith  told  him  that  they 
would  have  to  get  off  at  a  station  and  hire  a  team  to  drive 
out  some  ten  miles  in  the  country  to  a  little  town  where 
there  were  two  well-patronized  bar-rooms. 

“All  right,”  said  Fred.  “I  like  to  see  the  country  in 
these  small  places.”' 

So  they  got  off  at  a  little  station  where  there  was  not  a 
single  building  except  the  one  occupied  by  the  railroad 
people  who  attended  to  the  signal  station  and  a  livery 
stable. 

There  were  many  trains  passing  there  every  day,  and  con¬ 
siderable  freight  was  landed  there  to  be  hauled  to  the  little 
town  the  drummer  was  to  visit. 

The  livery  stable  there  did  a  good  business  driving  pas¬ 
sengers  through  to  the  little  town. 

Fred  wondered  why  the  railroad  hadn’t  been  run  out  to 
the  town,  and  he  spoke  to  the  depot  agent  about  it. 

“Well,  that  little  town  was  built  up  after  the  railroad 
was  built,”  the  agent  explained.  “Somebody  discovered  a 
mineral  spring  there  and  people  moved  in,  and  pretty  soou 
there  was  a  lively  little  town  of  several  hundred  people  that 
built  up  around  the  spring.  They’ve  been  trying  to  per¬ 
suade  the  company  to  run  a  branch  road  out  there,  some 
nine  or  ten  miles,  but  so  far  haven’t  succeeded;  hence  the 
stable  people  make  a  good  deal  of  money.  A  man  came 
along  here,”  continued  the  agent,  “two  or  three  years  ago, 
and  wanted  to  put  up  a  bar-room  for  the  passengers  who 
would  like  to  take  a  bottle  along  with  them  when  they 
start  on  a  ten-mile,  drive;  but  the  railroad  superintendent 
told  him  he  would  make  a  mistake,  as  the  railroad  would 
discharge  any  of  its  employes  seen  patronizing  a  bar-room; 
so  the  man  gave  it  up  and  went  away.  I  believe  he  is  down 
at  this  place  where  you  are  going.” 

Young  Beckwith  went  around  to  the  livery  stable  and 
engaged  a  team  for  the  two,  and  a  driver  was  to  go  along 
with  it  and  bring  them  back. 

The  team  was  ready  for  them  within  an  hour,  and  a  pair 
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of  good  horses,  with  a  two-seated  wagon,  soon  showed  up  at 
the  station. 

“That  is  a  pretty  good  team,  1  guess,”  said  Fred,  looking 
at  them. 

“Yes,  boss,”  said  the  driver,  who  was  a  white  man.  ‘‘It 
is  the  best  team  in  the  stables.” 

“How  long  will  it  take  you  to  land  us  at  our  destina¬ 
tion?”  was  the  next  question. 

“Well,  that  depends,  boss,  on  how  much  of  a  hurry  you 
are  in.  In  good  weather  the  road  is  good  and  hard,  and 
we  get  through  in  an  hour  and  a  half.  When  the  weather 
is  bad,  we  generally  take,  two  hours'.” 

“That’s  time  enough.  We  are  in  no  particular  hurry.” 

“Sometimes  we  overtake  people  who  want  to  ride  with 
us.” 

“None  of  that,”  said  Fred.  “This  is  our  team  for  the 
day.  You  don’t  take  up  any  foot  passengers,  understand?” 

“No,”  put  in  Beckwith.  “I  remember  an  experience  of 
that  kind  when  I  first  began  following  this  traveling  busi¬ 
ness.  It  was  farther  up  the  state,  and  I  had  a  drive  of  about 
twenty  miles  ahead  of  me.  We  had  gone  about  four  miles 
when  a  couple  of  big  fellows  hailed  us  and  wanted  a  seat 
in  the  wagon  with  me.  There  was  room  enough  for  them, 
yet  I  objected,  for  1  had  my  sample  case  with  me,  as  well 
as  a  valise  of  wearing  apparel.  But  the  fellows,  cussed  me 
for  all  they  were  worth  because  1  objected.  Notwithstand¬ 
ing  my  objections,  the  driver  told  them  to  get  in,  and  they 
did  so.  May  I  be  blessed  if  they  didn’t  ruin  my  sample- 
case!  I  was  unarmed.  They  took  every  drop  of  the  liquors 
1  had,  and  I  had  no  samples  to  show  when  I  reached  the 
town.  They  got  out  of  the  wagon  when  they  were  some 
two  miles  away  from  the  place,  and  I  had  to  wait  in  the 
town  until  another  case  was  sent  me  by  the  house.” 

“Didn’t  have  any  arms?”  Fred  asked. 

“No,  I  didn’t.  The  house  suggested  that  I  should  not 
carry  any.  weapons,  as  my  size  would  protect  me.  After 
that  they  bought  me  a  splendid  revolver,  and  I  never  go 
without  it.  Within  a  month  after  that  a  similar  case  oc¬ 
curred,  and  that  revolver  saved  me  not  only  from  being 
robbed  of  my  samples,  but  of  my  traveling  money.” 

“Driver,  you  are  to  understand  that  you  take  up  no  other 
passengers,  no  matter  what  they  offer  you.  We  have  paid 
for  this  team  in  advance.” 


“All  right,  boss.'’  And  he  touched  up  his  horses  and  they 
dashed  down  the  road  at  a  clipping  pace. 

They  were  driving  through  a  beautiful  country. 

"\\  hen  t  hey  w  e  i  e  about  five  miles  they  passed  a  beautiful 
farmhouse,  with  a  well  of  fine  water  on  the  roadside  and  a 
trough  for  horses  near  it. 


“Boss,”  said  the  driver,  turning  to  it,  “here  is  the  best 
well  of  water  in  the  whole  state,  almost  cold  as  ice.” 

‘‘All  right.  Stop  and  let  us  have  a  drink  of  it." 

He  turned  hi-  horses’  heads  to  the  trough  and  then  drew 
up  a  bucket  of  cold,  sparkling  water  from  a  very  deep  well. 
A  big  dog  came  running  out  through  the  gate,  making 

a  furious  noise,  as  if  he  had  been  instructed  to  run  them 
off. 


“Say,  Beckwith,”  said  Fred,  “now  is  the  chance  for  you 
to  work  the  monkey  face  on  that  dog.” 

“All  right.  I’ll  just  show  you.”  With  that  the  drum¬ 
mer  slid  down  from  his  seat,  placed  both  hands  on  hi- 
knees  and  looked  the  dog  straight  in  the  eyes  as  he  came 
rushing  toward  him. 

Fred  actually  felt  frightened  for  him,  for  the  dog  rushed 
up  to  about  three  feet  of  him  and  then  stopped,  with  hL- 
bristles  raised  from  the  back  of  his  neck  clear  back  to  the 


tip  of  his  tail. 

The  drummer  looked  him  straight  in  the  eyes,  and  he 
began  backing  off  and  backed  until  he  was  inside  the  gate. 

“That’s  all  right,”  said  Fred.  “It  shows  that  no  kind 
of  an  animal  can  stand  the  human  eye  when  the  man  who 
owns  it  shows  no  fear.” 

The  farmer  and  two  hired  men  came  out  of  the  gate, 
and  he  asked  the  drummer  what  he  had  done  to  his  dog. 

“Never  touched  him,  sir,”  said  Beckwith.  “I  simply 
looked  him  out  of  countenance,  which  shows  that  I  am  the 
best  dog  of  the  two.” 

“lrou  didn’t  hit  him,  eh?” 

“No,  sir.  I  never  touched  him.” 

The  driver,  of  course,  knew  the  farmer,  and  the  latter 
looked  at  him. 

“That’s  so,”  said  the  driver.  “He  never  touched  him, 
but  just  looked  him  in  the  face  and  the  dog,  seeing  he  was 
a  gentleman,  felt  ashamed  of  himself  and  went  back  into 
the  yard.” 

“Well,  that  is  the  biggest  lie  I  ever  heard  you  tell,  Jim.” 

The  driver  laughed.  He  was  a  good-natured  sort  of  a 
fellow. 

“Well,  you  can  ask  that  other  gentleman  in  the  wagon 
there,”  said  the  driver. 

“What’s  the  use?  I  guess  he  can  lie  as  well  as  you  can.” 

“So  I  can,  sir,  but  I’m  not  in  the  habit  of  doing  so,” 
was  Fred’s  reply. 

“Perhaps  you  are  right,  but  I've  had  that  dog  four  years 
now,  and  I  never  saw  him  hack  out  from  any  man’s  eye. 
So  you’ll  excuse  me  if  I  say  I  don't  believe  vou.” 

“That’s  all  right.  The  law  doesn’t  compel  a  man  to 
believe  anything  that  he  hears  another  one  say.  But  I 
have  fifty  dollars  in  my  pocket,  which  I  will  give  you  if  you 
can  persuade  that  dog  to  bite  me.” 

“What’s  that!  What’s  that!"  and  Fred  repeated  his  re¬ 
mark. 

“Well,  I'd  like  to  see  you  try  it.” 

“W  ell,  I'll  give  the  driver  my  gun  to  hold  under  promise 
not  to  shoot  the  dog  under  any  circumstances.  1  want  to 
show  vou  that  vou  don't  know  anything  about  dog-." 

“Let  down!  Get  down!”  said  the  farmer,  “and  try  it." 

I‘ red  did  so,  after  handing  his  gun  to  the  driver. 

“Well,  you'd  better  hand  him  the  monev,  too,  hadn't 
you?”  suggested  the  farmer. 

“All  right."  And  Fred  peeled  of!  fifty  dollars  from  a  roll 
drawn  from  his  pocket,  gave  it  to  the  driver  and  told  him  to 
hold  on  to  it  and  not  give  it  up  until  he  so  onion'd. 

The  farmer  then  whistled  to  the  dog.  who  whs  a  big 
brindle,  and  the  dog  promptly  responded  to  hi>  whistle. 


V 
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Tnc  fellow  actually  rose  on  his  toes  and  his  hair  almost 


Fmi  stood  out  in  the  middle  of  the  road.  Young  Beck- 
Nvith  had  climbed  back  into  the  wagon. 

o  ^ 

The  man  pointed  to  him  and  said : 

“Seek  him!  Seek  him!” 

The  dog  dashed  toward  him,  and  Fred  leaned  forward 
and  caught  his  eve. 

The  dog  stopped,  every  bristle  erect,  growled  and  showed 
his  fangs,  but  hesitated  about  getting  any  closer  to  him. 
Then  Fred  advanced  upon  him,  and  the  dog  turned  quickly, 
lowered  his  tail  and  ran  through  the  gate  into  the  yard, 
and  there  turned  to  bark  and  growl. 


CHAPTER  V. 

HOW  FRED  AND  THE  DRUMMER  ASTONISHED  THE  NATIVES. 

-  The  farmer  iand  his  two  hired  men  did  their  best  to 
encourage  the  dog  up  to  the  fighting  point. 

Upon  his  seat  of  the  wagon  the  little  drummer  was  chuck¬ 
ling  with  great  glee. 

Finally  Fred  dashed  at  the  dog,  and  the  latter  turned 
quickly  and  fled  under  the  house,  where  he  turned  and 
barked  furiously. 

“My  friend,”  said  Fred  to  the  owner,  “that  is  a  very 
good  dog;  but  there  is  no  dog  living  thVat  can  stand  and 
face  a  man  when  the  man  faces  him  and  looks  him  straight 
in  the  eyes.  When  the  man  is  afraid  then  the  dog  might 
bite  him.” 

“Why,  mister,”  said  the  farmer,  “that  dog  has  bitten 
upwards  of  a  score  of  tramps  within  the  last  year.” 

“Yes,  but  it  was  when  the  tramps  showed  fear  Of  him. 
A  dog  can  read  the  human  eye  about  as  well  as  the  best 
man  can.” 

“Well,  1  don’t  see  that  your  eye  is  any  more  dangerous- 
looking  than  that  of  any  others.” 

“I  don’t  claim  that  it  is,  sir.  But  a  dog  is  very  different 
from  a  human  being.  His  courage  is  all  physical,  not  men¬ 
tal.  He  knows  a  good  deal  more  than  some  men.  Some 
men  don’t  know  whom  to  kick,  but  generally  a  dog  does.” 

“Say,”  said  one  of  the  hired  men.  “I  guess  you  are  .a 
dog  tamer,  ain’t  you?” 

“No,  I’m  not.  At  home  I  own  a  very  fine  dog,  a  mas¬ 
tiff,  one  nearly  twice  as  large  as  yours.  I’ve  trained  him  to 
do  some  tricks,  and  he  is  as  obedient  as  any  animal  you 
ever  saw.” 

The  hired  man  asked  him  if  he,  himself,  knew  whom  to 

KICK. 

“Yes,”  said  Fred.  “I  flatter  myself  that  I  do,  but  you 
don’t.” 

“Well,  do  you  want  to  try  a  kick  on  me?” 

“No,  sir.  I’ll  just  shake  hands  with  you  and  prove  by 
that  that  the  dog  knows  a  great  deal  more  than  you  do.” 
And  he  advanced  toward  the  fellow  and  extended  his  hand. 

The  fellow  immediately  grabbed  it,  and  Fred  began  at 
r.rw*.  t/»  nut  his  mu-cles  into  action. 


lifted  his  hat  off  of  his  head. 

The  next  moment  he  uttered  a  very  emphatic  expression, 
saying : 

“Let  me  go!  Let  me  go!” 

“There,”  said  Fred,  “the  dog  knew  a  strong  man  when 
he  sawr  him  and  you  didn’t.” 

The  fellow  looked  at  his  hand  to  see  if  there  were  any 
broken  bones  in  it,  and  continued  to  fire  a  stream  of  pro¬ 
fanity. 

“What  is  the  use  of  disgracing  yourself  with  that  sort  of 
talk?”  said  Fred.  “1  could  lay  my  hand  on  your  shoulder 
and  pull  that  vulgar  head  of  yours  'off,  just  as  a  cook 
would  ring  the  neck  of  a  chicken.” 

The  farmer  ordered  the  hired  man  to  cease  such  talk  as 
that. 

“Oh,  let  him  alone,  unless  there  are  ladies  in  the  house 
in  hearing.” 

“There  are  ladies  in  the  house.” 

Fred  laughed,  climbed  back  to  his  seat  on  the  wagon 
and  took  the  water  the  driver  offered  him.  He  offered  it 
to  the  drummer,  who  politely  remarked: 

“After  you,  sir.” 

Fred  drank  it  and  complimented  the  farmer  on  having 
such  fine  water  on  his  premises,  then  waited  till  Beckwith 
got  a  drink,  too. 

Then  the  driver  himself  took  a  drink  and  mounted  the 
seat. 

Both  Fred  and  the  little  drummer  raised  their  hats  to 
the  old  farmer  as  the  wagon  moved  off. 

When  about  a  hundred  yards  from  the  place  the  little 
drummer  began  laughing  uproariously. 

“Say,  boss,”  said  the  driver,  turning  to  Fred,  “what  sort 
of  a  grip  is  that  you  gave  that  fellow. 

“It  is  simply  the  grip  of  a  healthy  man  who  never  drinks 
liquors,”  was  the  reply. 

“Well,  I  like  vou  verv  much.  But  excuse  me.  I  don’t 
care  to  shake  hands  with  you.  That  fellow  wouldn’t  shake 
hands  again  with  a  baby,  I  don’t  believe.  But  tell  me,  how 
in  thunder  could  you  make  a  dog  like  that  run  away,  and 
you  with  no  weapon  in  your  hand?” 

“It  is  easy  enough,  driver.  A  dog  can  read  the  human 
eye  better  than  most  men  can.  If  he  sees  fear  in  the  eye, 
he  attacks  bravely,  but  if  he  doesn’t,  he  makes  up  his  mind 
that  he  is  not  the  man  he  wants.” 

“Well,  I  didn’t  know  that  before.” 

“Well,  vou  want  to  remember  it.  If  vou  show  an  utter 
fearlessness  toward  any  sort  of  dog,  and  can  catch  his  eye 
and  let  him  see  it,  you  are  in  no  danger  whatever.  I  re¬ 
member  once  out  in  California,  when  a  big  fellow,  half 
drunk,  was  cleaning  out  a  bar-room,  he  ran  across  a  little 
fellow  about  the  size  of  my  friend  here.  The  little  fellow 
stood  still  and  looked  him  in  the  face  without  moving  back 
an  inch.  His  hand  was  in  his  pocket,  and  the  big  fellow 
saw  enough  blood  in  his  eye  to  drown  an  ox,  so  he  just 
turned  away,  and  finally  asked  the  little  fellow  to  take  a 
drink  with  him.  He  knew  that  the  little  fellow  had  his 
hand  in  his  pocket  on  a  gun,  and  if  lie  had  made  an  effort 
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to  strike  him,  lie  would  have  gotten  two  or  three  bullets 
quick  us  a  flash  of  lightning.’’ 

Ik-fore  they  had  gone  half  a  mile  from  the  farm  they 
found  four  tramps  sitting  in  the  shade  of  a  tree  by  the  road¬ 
side,  and  they  at  once  hailed  the  driver  to  let  them  ride 
down  to  the  town. 

The  driver  good-naturedlv  shook  his  head,  and  said  he 
hadn’t  seen  the  color  of  their  money  yet.  *  \ 

All  four  of  them  got  lip  from  their  seat  and  ran  to  the 
wagon,  attempting  to  crawl  in,  saying  that  their  money  was 
of  the  right  kind. 

Fred  said  to  the  driver: 

“Whip  up  your  horses.” 

The  driver  did  so,  but  one  of  the  tramps,  a  fellow  with 
* 

a  big,  bushy  beard,  held  on  and  tried  to  climb  in. 

Fred  reached  out  and  got  his  hand  full  of  whiskers,  and 
again  urged  the  driver  to  drive  fast. 

The  tramp  yelled  at  Fred  and  swore  that  he  would  kill 
him  if  he  didn’t  let  go. 

Of  course  he  had  to  run  to  keep  up  with  the  wagon,  and 
probably  he  hadn’t  been  compelled  to  make  such  a  race 
since  he  was  a  little  bov. 

V 

He  tried  to  bite  Fred’s  hand,  but  Fred  was  too  quick 

for  him. 

The  tramp  tried  to  run  his  hand  into  his  pocket  to  get 
at  some  sort  of  a  weapon,  and  in  doing  so  he  lost  his  balance 
and  was  dragged  by  his  beard. 

The  fellow  yelled  at  the  top  of  his  voice,  and  tried  to  get 
a  hand  grip  on  the  back  of  the  wagon,  but  it  was  impos¬ 
sible  for  him  to  do  so. 

Finally  the  horses  reached  the  foot  of  a  pretty  steep  hill, 
and  that  enabled  the  tramp  to  get  on  his  feet. 

There  he  overwhelmed  Fred  with  a  shower  of  abusive 
epithets  and  told  him  if  he  would  just  get  down  from  the 
wagon  he ’■would  wipe  up  about  an  acre  of  ground  with  him. 

“Hold  up,  driver,”  said  Fred,  and  he  leaped  out. 

The  tramp  took  up  a  big  stone  and  prepared  to  hurl  it 
at  him. 

Of  course,  he  was  in  a  savage  humor,  but  he  was  nothing 
more  than  a  child  in  Fred’s  hands. 

He  knocked  him  around,  pulled  his  beard  again,  slapped 
his  face,  pinched  his  ears,  knocked  his  feet  from  under 
him,  then  seized  him  by  the  heels  and  danced  him  around 
on  his  head. 

Then  the  fellow  suddenly  sung  out : 

“That’ll  do,  boss!  I’ve  got  enough.” 

“Yes;  but  have  you  got  enough  to  make  you  profit  by 
the  lesson?” 

“Yes,  boss.  I’ll  do  anything  or  say  anything  that  you 
tell  me  to.” 

“No,  you  wouldn’t.  You’d  go  and  commit  suicide  before 
you'd  do  a  day’s  work,  even  for  good  pay.  I  know  you  fel¬ 
lows  of  old.” 

The  other  tramps  had  followed  the  wagon  as  fast  as  they 
could  run  to  see  what  would  become  of  their  friend. 

I  red  entertained  the  tramp  until  his  pals  ran  up. 

I  lien  one  o|  them  drew  a  rusty  old  revolver  and  began 
firing  at  Fred. 


Fred  picked  up  a  stone  and  hurled  it  at  him,  and  lii?  ex¬ 
perience-  as  a  baseball  player  enabled  him  to  hit  the  tramp 
in  the  chest,  and  over  he  went  as  if  <a  cannon-ball  had  hit 
him. 

Then  Fred  caught  two  of  them  and  slammed  them  to¬ 
gether  and  raised  a  tremendous  dust  there  in  the  road. 
When  he  released  them  they  all  started  oil*  into  the  woods 
on  the  left  of  the  road. 

Then  he  climbed  back  into  the  wagon,  saying: 

“Driver,  I  want  to  travel  this  way  with  you  again.” 

“All  right,  boss.  I  never  had  a  passenger  like  you  be¬ 
fore,  and  I’m  just  wondering  what  sort  of  a  man  you  are.” 

“You  just  wait  and  watch  him,  driver,”  said  the  little 
drummer,  “and  you’ll  find  out  that  there  is  not  another 
like  him  in  this  whole  state.” 

“I’ve  found  that  out  already,  sir.” 

They  had  no  more  trouble,  and  in  due  time  reached  the 
little  town  and  drove  up  in  front  of-the  only  tavern  in  it. 

“Now,  you  just  wait  till  we  are  ready  to  go  back,"  said 
Beckwith.  “You  had  better  go  and  put  up  your  horses, 
though,  and  get  some  dinner  for  yourself  and  them.  Maybe 
in  a  couple  of  hours  or  so  we  will  be  ready  to  return.” 

So  the  driver  drove  around  to  the  livery  stable  in  the 
rear  of  the  tavern. 

At  the  stable  the  driver  couldn’t  talk  fast  enough  to 
tell  what  he  saw  one  of  his  passengers  do. 

All  the  citizens  of  the  place  had  seen  the  little  drummer 
there  many  a  time,  but  thev  couldn’t  make  out  who  Fred 

*.  y 

was. 

So  they  went  to  the  tavern  and  saw  them  registered  a^ 
Beckwith  and  Fred  Smith. 

Fred  was  such  a  mild-looking  fellow  that  they  all  pro¬ 
nounced  the  driver  the  biggest  liar  that  had  ever  struck  the 
town. 

So  two  or  three  of  them  decided  to  give  the  driver  a 
thrashing  for  telling  stories  larger  than  thev  could  swal- 
low. 

They  went  around  to  the  stable  to  tackle  him. 

The  driver,  though,  knew  where  he  could  find  protection, 
so  he  hurried  around  to  the  tavern  as  if  to  get  his  dinner. 

1  here  several  n»n  in  the  bar-room  insisted  on  his  having 
a  good  “dressing  down,”  and  lie  actuallv  had  to  go  to  Fred 
and  ask  protection  of  him. 

“What’s  the  matter  with  you?  Are  you  afraid  of  those 
fellows?” 

“\es,  boss.  This  ain't  my  day  to  tackle  four  or  five  men 
at  one  time.” 

“Well,  can't  you  hold  your  own  with  any  one  of  them?” 

“I  think  I  can,  boss.” 

“dust  go  ahead,  and  if  anyone  interferes,  he  will  have 
me  to  settle  with.” 

So  the  scrap  began. 

The  driver  showed  that  he  was  a  pretty  good  hustler, 
and  was  actually  getting  the  best  of  the  fight,  when  two 
more  of  them  started  to  interfere. 

“Hands  ofT,  gentlemen,”  said  Fred.  “We  want  him  to 
drive  us  back  to  the  railroad,  so  you  must  give  him  a’ fair 
chance.” 
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The  two  men  who  wanted  to  take  a  hand  in  the  fight 
turned  upon  Fred. 

One  of  them  he  knocked  clear  across  the  bar-room,  and 
there  he  lay  as  if  struggling  to  get  a  good  breath. 

Then  two  others  dashed  in. 

Suddenly  the  little  drummer  gave  a  whoop  and  said : 

“Here!  [  won't  stand  four  against  one.7’  .  And  he  sailed 
in  with  bulldog  pertinacity. 

“You  sit  down  and  fan  yourself/7  said  Fred.  “I’ll  take 
care  of  these  fellows.77  He  downed  them  right  and  left, 
first  with  his  left  and  then  with  his  right. 

Occasionally  he  would  trip  a  man’s  feet  from  under  him 
and  send  him  sprawling  on  the  floor. 

In  about  three  minutes  everyone  of  them  was  willing  to 
stop. 

It  drew  nearly  half  of  the  male  population  of  the  village 
to  the  tavern,  and  the  barkeeper  did  a  rushing  business,  for 
he  sold  liquors  about  as  fast  as  he  could  set  drinks  out 
before  them. 

«* 

Beckwith  proceeded  to  take  orders,  and  in  a  little  while 
'  he  went  to  the  other  saloons. 

Everybody  in  the  place  knew  him,  for  he  showed  up 
there  generally  about  once  a  month. 

Those  who  followed  him  to  the  other  place  surrounded 
him  and  wanted  to  know  who  Fred  Smith  was. 

“He  is  simply  a  friend  of  mine,  and  is  traveling  along 
with  me.77 

But  the  sports  there  had  never  heard  of  Fred  Smith  as 
an  athlete,  so  they  stood  around  and  stared  at  him,  finally 
returning  to  the  tavern,  where  Fred  was  waiting  for  him 
to  come  back  for  his  dinner. 

He  was  in  a  great  good  humor.  He  laughed  and  chatted 
with  every  man  who  spoke  to  him. 

When  Beckwith  came  they  had  a  good  many  to  go  in  and 
dine  with  them. 

The  landlord  asked  Fred  if  his  name  was  really  Fred 
Smith. 

“Look  here,  landlord,  are  you  in  the  habit  of  questioning 
a  man’s  identity  when  he  registers  at  your  place?77 

“No.  Nor  am  I  in  the  habit  of  having  a  man  come  in 
and  lick  all  the  best  men  of  the  town.77 

“Are  those  the  best  men  of  the  town  that  I  tackled  to¬ 
day?77 

“Yes,  thev  are  considered  the  best  in  the  town.77 

“Then  you  had  better  send  out  and  hire  other  men,  for 
those  can  hardly  give  one  an  appetite.  I’m  very  glad, 
though,  to  find  that  you  set  a  good  table.77 

“Well,  that  is  something  I  pride  myself  on,”  said  the 
landlord.  “I  don’t  like  to  take  a  man’s  money  without  giv¬ 
ing  turn  the  worth  of  it.” 

“That’s  right.  I  haven’t  asked  your  prices  yet,  but  when 
I  get  a  dinner  that  I  am  satisfied  with  I  don’t  care  what  the 
charges  are,”  said  Fred,  and  he  pitched  in  and  ate  a  pretty 

hearty  meal. 

When  he  went  out  of  the  dining-room,  Fred  saw  nearly 
a  dozen  men  inspecting  his  signature  on  the  register^while 
the  driver  was  telling  some  marvelous  story  about  his  ex- 
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ploit  with  the  tramps  and  with  the  dog  at  old  Farmer 
Winslow’s  place. 

“Now,  driver,”  said  the  little  drummer,  “you’d  better 
get  your  team  ready  to  take  us  bhck  to  the  railroad.  I’ve 
got  to  reach  Bemis  before  dark.” 

“All  right,  sir,”  answered  the  driver,  and  he  left  to  go 
around  to  the  livery  stable  for  his  team,  whilst  Fred  and 
the  little  drummer  paid  the  bill  at  the  hotel. 


CHAPTER' YI. 

THE  CAPTURE  OF  THE  ROBBERS. 

% 

When  the  wagon  was  ready,  Fred  and  the  little  drummer 
shook  hands  with  the  crowd  in  and  about  the  hotel. 

The  driver  had  placed  their  valises  in  the  wagon  and 
announced  himself  ready  to  drive  off. 

Then  both  of  them  sprang  into,  the  wagon,  the  driver 
cracked  his  whip  and  off  the  horses  dashed,  and  soon  they 
were  out  of  sight  of  the  little  town. 

“Driver,  those  are  pretty  good  horses  you  have,”  Fred 
remarked. 

“Yes:  I  told  you  at  the  start  that  they  are  the  best  in 
the  stable.” 

/  “Say,  have  you  ever  heard  of  the  famous  Grays  that  beat 

i 

the  world’s  trotting  record  last  year?” 

“Where,  do  you  mean  those  Grays  that  a  young  lady 
often  drives  without  any  reins?” 

“Yes.” 

“Well,  those  are  the  horses  that  I  want  to  live  long 
enough  to  see.  I’ve  seen  a  good  deal  published  about  them 
in  the  papers,  and  I  tell  you  it  is  a  mighty  hard  story  for 
me  to  swallow.” 

•  “Well,  I’ve  seen  them  many  a  time.  That  young  lady  is 
the  sister  of  a  friend  of  mine.  I  know  that  she  has  refused 
a  hundred  thousand  dollars  for  one  of  that  pair.  In  fact, 
I  have  seen  her  drive  twenty  miles,  from  Fredonia  to  Mary¬ 
ville,  without  any  reins  in  her  bridles  on  the  horses.  -She 
would  only  speak  to  them,  and  they  would  go  or  stop  as 
she  might  say.” 

“Don’t  they  ever  shy,  boss,  at  anything  in  the  road?” 

“Not  that  I’ve  heard  of.  I’ve  seen  her  go  walking  down 
in  the  business  part  of  the  town  and  one  or  both  of  those 
horses,  if  not  tied  up,  would  follow  right  behind  her,  keep¬ 
ing  off  the  sidewalk,  and  when  she  would  enter  a  store 
they  would  stop  right  there  until  sire  came  out  again.  They 
are  certainlv  the  most  intelligent  animals  I  ever  saw  in  mv 
life.” 

“Boss,”  the  driver  asked,  “where  were  those  animals 
raised?” 

“Out  in  New  Mexico,”  said  Fred. 

“Who  did  the  training?” 

“I  believe  the  young  lady  herself  did  so.  I  saw  her  with 
them  up  at  New  Era,  the  famous  summer  resort,  and  with 
her  brother  and  a  young  lady  she  rode  around  the  lake 
several  times.  She  never  drives  them  without  having  loaf 
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sugar  in  her  pocket.  Before  she  enters  the  carriage  she 
gives  a  few  lumps  to  each  of  them.” 

“She  never  allows  anyone  to  touch  them  with  a  whip. 
She  can  speak  to  them,  and.  they  will  lie  down  at  her  com- 
mand  and  pretend  to  be  asleep.  When  she  rides  them  in 
the  saddle  she  uses  no  bridle,  and  frequently  she  makes 
them  run  like  the  wind.  She  can  stand  a  hundred  yards 
away  from  the  stable  and  call  one  of  them  by  name,  and  he 
will  answer  her  quickly,  whinneying  joyfully.  I  tell  you, 
I  never  saw  any  horses  like  them  in  my  life.?" 

“Well,  if  I  owned  a  horse  like  that  and  was  offered  a 
hundred  thousand  dollars  for  him  I’d  let  him  go.  I 
wouldn’t  like  to  have  that  much  money  tied  up  in  horse¬ 
flesh.  And  say,  mister,  I’ve  seen  it  in  print  that  she  was 
the  sweetheart  of  Fred  Fearnot.  Have  you  ever  seen  that 
gentleman?” 

“Oh,  yes!  His  home  is  at  New  Era,  where  she  spends 
her  summers,  and  she  always  brings  up  the  Grays  with  her.” 

“Well,  what  sort  of  a  looking  chap  is  that  fellow?” 

“Well,  he  doesn’t  look  much  different  from  any  other 
young  man.  He  has  a  clean-shaven  face,  and  is  considered 
an  expert  athlete.  He  is  said  to  be  one  of  the  best  swords¬ 
men  and  boxers  anywhere  in  the  country,  and  her  brother 
is  about  the  same.” 

Young  Beckwith  was  squirming  in  his  seat  as  he  listened 
to  Fred  describing  himself  to  the  driver. 

“Well,  I’d  like  to  see  that  man  and  the  young  lady’s 
brother.  Every  once  in  awhile  I  see  something  in  the 
papers  about  them,  and  I  have  seen  it  stated,  too,  that  they 
are  both  very  rich  young  men.” 

“Well,  I  guess  that  is  so.  They  own  a  great  deal  of 
property  at  New  Era;  also  a  fine  ranch  in  Colorado,  some 
large  mills  down  at  a  little  town  called  Maryville;  so  they 
needn’t  work  if  they  don’t  wish  to.” 

“Well,  I’d  like  to  get  a  job  somewhere  under  them.  Can 
you  tell  me  where  I  would  be  most  likely  to  find  them?” 

“Well,  if  you  can  get  out  to  New  Era  some  time  during 
the  summer  you  might  run  up  against  them.” 

“Well,  would  they  see  a  common  fellow  like  me?” 

“Yes;  they  are  accounted  good  fellows,  and  are  very 
fond  of  helping  a  deserving  fellow  out  of  any  sort  of  trouble 
that  he  may  get  into.  What  sort  of  a  job  would  you  like 
to  get?” 

“Well,  just  anything.  I’m  a  pretty  good  all-round 
worker,  and  I  know  all  about  horses.” 

“Well,  come  out  there  this  season,  and  I’ll  introduce  you 
to  both  of  them.” 

The  little  drummer  sat  chuckling  and  occasionally  mix¬ 
ing  in  the  conversation. 

Tn  due  time  they  reached  the  railroad  station,  where  they 
were  to  take  the  train  northward  for  a  little  town  named 
Bern  is. 

When  they  went  into  the  station-house  to  purchase  tickets 
the  agent  told  them: 

“You’ve  just  missed  the  last  train  up  before  dark.  You'll 
hr  r  to  wait  around  here  for  several  hours.” 

“Well,  flints  bad:”  said  the  little  drummer.  “It’ 


of  the  poorest  places  in  the  world  for  a  fellow  to  enjoy 
himself  in.” 

“Well,  you’ve  been  along  here  often  enough  to  know 
when  the  trains  pass,”  said  the  agent.  “I  know  I’ve  sold 
you  tickets  at  least  once  a  month  for  the  last  three  years.” 

“Yes!  Yes!  But  I  wasn’t  thinking  about  catching  that 
train.” 

Fred  took  out  his  watch,  and^  looking  at  it,  asked: 

“Just  what  time  now  will  our  train  pass  here?” 

“Fully  four  hours  from  now,”  said  the  agent. 

Fred  looked  at  the  clock  on  the  wall  of  the  office  and 
said : 

“Is  that  the  correct  railroad  time?” 

“Yes,  sir.  That  clock  is  all  right.  I  never  knew  it  to 
go  wrong  in  my  life.” 

“All  right,  then.  We  won’t  make  any  mistake.  I  sup¬ 
pose  we  can  walk  around  here  anywhere  we  please?” 

“Yres,”  said  he.  “There  is  nobody  to  stop  you  unless 
you  have  been  doing  something  wrong.” 

“Oh,  are  there  police  around  here  to  watch  strangers?” 

“No.  But  if  you  do  anything  wrong  somebody  will  get ' 
onto  you.  Frequently  residents  chase  tramps  around  here 
with  shotguns.” 

“All  right.  They  won’t  chase  us.  So  come  on,  Beck¬ 
with.  We  will  take  a  tramp  out  in  the  woods  or  up  the 
road.” 

“Agent,”  said  the  little  drummer,  “can  I  leave  my  case 
and  satchel  here  with  you?” 

“Oh,  yes.  But  I  won’t  assume  any  responsibility  for 
them.” 

Well,  you  don’t  let  strangers  in  here,  do  you?” 

No.  Yet  somebody  might  come  in,  for  sometimes  I  go 
up  and  sit  with  the  signalman  over  in  his  tower,  for  we 
have  mighty  lonely  times  here.” 

“Well,  you  lock  your  door,  don’t  you,  when  3*011  go  out?” 
Fred  inquired. 

“Sometimes  I  do  and  sometimes  I  don’t.  I  can  see  the 
entrance  to  my  office  here  from  the  signalman’s  stand.” 

“All  right.  We  will  risk  it,”  said  Fred.  So  they  went 
down  the  steps  from  the  office  of  the  station  agent  and  took 
a  walk  up  the  railroad  track  for  nearly  a  mile,  laughing  and 
chatting  all  the  way. 

By  and  by  they  turned  around  and  went  back. 

When  they  were  within  a  hundred  yards  of  the  station 
they  heard  calls  for  help. 

“Hello!  Hello!”  said  Fred  to  the  little  drummer.  “What 
in  thunder  does  it  mean?” 

“Well,  you  tell  me  and  I’ll  tell  you,”  said  the  little  fel¬ 
low,  and  they  both  stopped  to  listen. 

“Say.  Beckwith,  hanged  if  I  don’t  believe  somebody  is 
trying  to  rob  the  station.  There  is  trouble  going  on  up  in 
the  switchman’s  tower.  Let’s  see  about  it.” 

^  oung  Beckwith  reached  the  outside  door,  at  the  head 
of  the  flight  of  stairs,  before  Fred,  but  the  door  was  locked. 
He  kicked  it  with  his  foot  and  broke  tbe  lock. 

rl  hev  both  rushed  in  and  were  astonished  at  finding  three 
men  struggling  with  the  station  agent,  who  was  putting  up 
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Quick  as  a  flash  Fred  seized  one  of  the  would-be  robbers 
around  the  wrist  and  hurled  him  through  the  door,  clear 
over  :he  young  drummer's  head. 

lie  fell  at  the  foot  of  the  stairs  and  rolled  over  on  the 
ground,  apparently  pretty  badly  hurt. 

Then  Fred  seized  a  second  one  and  hurled  him  out  of  the 
doorway,  too. 

The  third  man  didn’t  wait  to  be  thrown  out,  but  dashed 
down  the  flight  of  stairs  and  started  off  on  a  run  up  the 
railroad  track. 

He  looked  out  the  door  and  saw  that  the  little  drummer 


The  fellow  dropped  it,  and  Fred  went  lip  to  him,  secured 
it  and  asked  him  where  he  was  hit. 

“In  the  shoulder.” 

“Let  me  examine  it,”  said  Fred,  and  he  felt  the  fellow’s 
shoulder  and  arm,  and  said: 

“It’s  all  right;  it  is  only  a  fleshwound.” 

“Well,  what  in  thunder  are  you  interfering  here  for?” 

“Just  because  I  am  an  honest  man,  sir.  Now,  you  come 
on  back  down  to  the  station.”  And  he  led  him  down  to  the 
place.  The  fellow  was  amazed  at  finding  his  two  pals  pris¬ 
oners. 
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had  run  down  the  flight  of  stairs  and  proceeded  to  disarm 
the  man  who  was  lying  there. 

The  fellow’s  breath  had  been  completely  knocked  out  of 
him. 

“That’s  right,  Beckwith,”  cried  Fred,  as  he  hurled  his 
man  from  the  office  door  headforemost  to  the  ground.  “Hold 
on  to  him  till  i  can  get  down  there.” 

“All  right,”  said  Beckwith.  “I’ve  got  him  fast.” 

“Here,  you  want  to  tie  him  up,”  said  the  agent,  picking 
up  a  strong,  short  piece  of  cord,  and  he  followed  Fred  down 
the  flight. 

Seeing  the  other  fellow  about  to  get  away,  Fred  gave 
pursuit,  and  after  running  about  a  hundred  yards  he  saw 
the  robber  turn  and  make  an  effort  to  ditaw  his  revolver. 

“Say,  you’d  better  keep  away  from  me,”  said  the  fellow, 
“or  you  will  get  a  bullet.” 

“All  right,”  said  Fred.  “I  carry  bullets,  too.”  And 
leveling  his  revolver  at  the  man,  he  told  him  to  hold  up  his 
hands. 

The  man  saw  that  he  was  up  against  a  man  who  was  not 
afraid  of  him,  and  he  hadn’t  forgot  about  being  hurled 
headforemost  down  the  stairs. 

He  held  up  his  hand,  dropped  his  gun,  and  said : 

“Don’t  shoot!” 

Fred  rushed  to  him,  and  the  fellow  made  no  further 
resistance. 

He  then  picked  up  the  revolver  that  had  been  dropped  to 
the  ground  and  stuck  it  into  his  own  pocket. 

Then  he  took  his  captive  back  to  where  the  station  agent 
and  the  little  drummer  were  tying  up  the  other  man. 

“Here!  tie  up  this  fellow,  and  I’ll  see  if  I  can’t  catch 
the  other,”  he  said,  and,  leaving  the  man  for  the  others  to 
attend  to,  he  dashed  up  the  railroad  track. 

It  seems  that  the  fellow  wasn’t  a  good  runner,  as  Fred 
had  to  follow  him  only  half  a  mile  before  he  caught  up 
with  him. 

He  found  the  fellow  with  a  revolver  in  his  hand,  threat¬ 
enin'?  to  shoot. 

“All  right.  We  will  take  it  out  that  way,”  said  Fred, 
;  id  he  drew  his  revolver,  aimed  at  the  man  and  fired. 

The  bullet  hit  him  in  the  right  shoulder,  and  the  fellow 
exclaimed : 

“You’ve  hit  me.” 

“All  right.  T  can  do  it  again.  Do  you  want  it?” 


The  fellow  swore  roundly  at  his  hard  luck,  and,  watch¬ 
ing  his  opportunity,  he  snatched  at  his  revolver,  which 
Fred  had  in  his  pocket. 

Fred  seized  both  arms  and  tripped  his  feet  from  under 
him,  and  both  went  down  on  the  ground. 

It  was  vlie  work  of  just  a  minute  or  so  to  bind  him  hard 
and  fast. 

There  were  about  a  dozen  railroad  men,  track  walkers 
and  inspectors  living  at  the  place,  and  they  came  running 
up,  when  somebody  told  them  what  had  happened. 

Among  those  was  the  driver  who  had  brought  them  up 
from  the  spring. 

“Hello,  Jim!”  the  little  drummer  cried  to  him..  “You 
missed  the  fun.  These  fellows  were  highwaymen  who  were 
trying  to  clean  out  the  station.” 

“Now,  gentlemen,”  said  the  station  agent,  “I’ll  wrire 
down  to  headquarters  for  them  to  send  somebody  up  here 
to  take  charge  of  these  fellows.” 

“All  right.  Go  ahead,”  said  Beckwith.  So  the  agent 
went  up  to  his  office  and  began  wiring  the  superintendent, 
telling  what  had  happened. 

He  said  that  young  Beckwith,  a  liquor  drummer,  and  a 
friend  of  his  happened  to  drop  in  in  time  to  capture  the 
prisoners;  that  he  was  holding  them,  bound  and  fast,  for 
them  to  send  somebody  to  take  charge  of  them. 

The  superintendent  wired  him  to  hold  them  fast  until 
two  detectives  could  come  up  and  take  charge  of  them. 

A  little  later  he  was  called  to  the  office  again,  and  the 
superintendent  was  inquiring  for  more  particulars. 

He  wanted  to  know  who  the  other  man  was  who  assisted 
in  the  capture. 

“His  name  is  Smith,  I  understand,  a  young  man  of  most 
extraordinary  strength,  as  two  of  the  robbers,  heavier  and 
larger  men  than  himself,  were  thrown  down  the  flight  of 
stairs  by  him  as  though  they  were  little  boys.” 

“Well,  tell  him  if  he  can  I’d  like  to  have  him  wait  there 
until  I  arrive.  This  company  (always  likes  to  show  some 
appreciation  of  such  service  as  those  two  have  rendered  the 
road.” 

The  agent  asked  Fred  and  the  young  drummer  about 
their  waiting. 

“I  can’t  wait,”  said  Beckwith.  “I’m  obliged  to  be  at 
Bcmis  to-night,  and  that  is  twenty-five  miles  above  here. 
There  is  no  hotel  here,  and  we  would  have  to  sit  up  all 
night.”  • 

“All  right,”  wired  back  the  superintendent.  “I’ll  send 
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the  prisoners  down  the  road  and  go  on  up  to  Bemis  with 


them.” 

“That’s  all  right,”  said  Fred.  “Tell  him  to  come  ahead.” 
During  the  long  time  they  had  to  wait  for  the  train, 
Fred  and  Beckwith  sat  down  alongside  of  the  prisoners  and 


cracked  jokes. 

Fred  found  the  little  drummer  was  as  full  of  jokes  and 
stories  as  any  man  he  had  ever  met. 

The  prisoners,  of  course,  denied  that  they  were  trying  to 
rob  the  agent.  They  said  they  were  out  of  money,  and  were 
simply  demanding  tickets  farther  up  the  road.  But  the 
agent  simply  laughed  at  them,  and  said  they  had  called  him 
to  hold  up  his  hands  and  let  them  have  all  the  money  he 
had. 


They  had  quite  a  wordy  dispute  about  it.  * 

One  of  them  complained  that  he  had  a  rib  or  two  broken. 

He  was  the  chap  who  was  first  thrown  out. 

By  and  by  they  heard  the  whistle  of  the  train  coming 
up,  and  it  came  to  a  full  stop  close  to  the  station. 

'Die  superintendent  and  his  detectives  sprang  off,  and  of 
course  the  train  was  held  there  by  the  conductor. 

The  superintendent  shook  hands  with  the  little  drum¬ 
mer  and  said: 

(  “Look  here,  Beckwith,  you’ve  made  yourself  famous.” 

“Good!  I’m  glad  to  hear  it.” 

“Where  is  your  friend?” 

The  little  drummer  pointed  to  Fred,  and  said: 

“There  he  is.” 

The  superintendent  looked  at  Fred  for  a  minute,  and 
then  exclaimed : 

“Great  Scott!  that  is  Fred  Fearnot!”  And  he  rushed 
forward,  grasped  his  band  and  shook  it  with  much  en¬ 
thusiasm. 

The  three  prisoners  turned  and  looked  at  Fred,  and  one 
of  them  exclaimed : 

“No  wonder  we  were  captured!” 


CHAPTER  VII. 

FRED  AND  THE  LITTLE  DRUMMER  WITH  THE  RAILROAD  MAN. 

Fred  didn’t  know  the  superintendent  of  the  road  from 
any  other- man  iu  the  country,  but  the  superintendent  had 
seen  him  on  the  stage. 

He  had  heard  him  lecture,  and  had  once  won  a  bis  bet 
on  Fred’s  baseball  game;  hence  he  knew  him  as  soon  as  he 
saw  him. 

“Well,  I  didn’t  wish  to  be  known  here,  sir,”  said  Fred. 
“I  was  just  taking  a  little  trip  around  through  the  country 
with  my  friend  Beckwith,  and  he  has  been  calling  me  Fred 
Smith  ever  since  we  left  Cincinnati.” 

“Well,  you  can’t  pass  as  Smith  around  through  this 
country,  with  people  who  know  you  by  sight  or  personally,” 
said  the  superintendent.  “1  assure  you  that  I’m  more  than 
glad  to  know  you  personally,  and  that  the  company  will 
appreciate  the  service  you  have  rendered  this  day.” 


“That’s  all  right,  sir.  J  don’t  charge  the  company  any¬ 
thing.  I  heard  the  agent  calling  for  help,  and  when  we 
rushed  up  in  his  place  found  him  struggling  with  three 
men.  Every  one  of  them  liad  a  revolver,  hut  they  didn't 
frighten  the  little  drummer  there.  He  opened  the  fight  at 
once,  and  I  was  lucky  enough  to  throw  two  of  them  out  and 
the  other  had  sense  enough  to  run.  So  there  they  are.  They 
are  your  game.  We  don’t  want  them.” 

Whilst  Fred  was  talking  with  the  superintendent  the 
driver  who  had  taken  them  to  the  spring  and  back  was 
standing  by  staring  at  him.  Suddenly  he  rushed  forward, 
extended  his  hand  to  Fred,  and  said: 

“Well,  you  fooled  me  badly.  But  now  that  I  know  who 
you  are.  I’m  going  to  come  out  to  your  place  in  the  spring 
and  see  if  you  can  give  me  a  job.” 

“All  right,”  laughed  Fred.  “I’ll  do  the  best  I  can  for 
you.” 

“Well,  I  don’t  wonder  at  your  throwing  those  fellows  out 
of  the  station  there.  I  never  was  as  glad  to  see  a  man  in 
my  life  as  I  am  that  I  see  and  know  you.” 

“Well,  Pm  very  sorry  that  my  identity  has  been  discov¬ 
ered,”  said  Fred,. “for  it  will  be  wired  all  over  the  country, 
something  I  wanted  ta  avoid.” 

“Mr.  Fearnot,”  said  the  superintendent,  “if  you  wish  it 
I  will  not  reveal  your  identity  in  wiring  to  the  company.” 

“I  do  wish  it,  and  rather  you  would  keep  it  concealed  as 
long  as  you  can.” 

But  as  fast  as  others  came  up  the  driver  told  them  who 
he  was,  the  famous  athlete,  of  whom  they  had  all  heard 
so  much.  The  same  fellow  went  up  to  the  agent  and  asked 
him  to  wire  to  a  friend  of  his  down  at  the  springs  and  tell 
him  who  the  man  was  that  had  knocked  out  so  many  of 

V 

the  fellows  down  there. 

Fie  followed  Fred  around  until  he  and  the  drummer 
boarded  the  train  to  go  up  to  Bemis,  which  was  a  lively 
little  town  of  about  two  thousand  inhabitants. 

The  superintendent  instructed  the  detectives  he  had 
brought  along  with  him  to  deliver  the  prisoners  to  the 
sheriff  down  at  the  other  end  of  the  road  and  report  the 
matter  to  the  road  officials. 

“Tell  them  that  Fll  come  down  to-morrow.”  These  were 
his  final  words,  as  he  boarded  the  train. 

When  Fred  and  the  drummer  got  on  the  train  to  go  to 
Bemis  the  driver  got  on  board  and  shook  hands  with  both 
of  them. 

Had  he  shaken  hands  with  the  President  of  the  United 
States  he  would  not  have  felt  more  elated. 

On  reaching  Bemis  the  three  went  to  the  best  hotel  in 
the  town. 

There  Fred  registered  his  proper  name,  knowing  it  could 
no  longer  he  concealed. 

He  had  never  been  in  the  place  before,  but,  of  course, 
sporting  men  knew  him  by  reputation,  and  quite  a  number 
of  them  came  to  the  hotel  to  see  him. 

The  news  of  the  attempted  robbery  had  already  preceded 
them,  and  naturally  all  of  them  wanted  to  know  something 
about  it. 

The  superintendent  told  the  story  to  a  crowd  of  them. 
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and  Beckwith,  of  course,  embellished  it  a  great  deal  in  each 
of  i ue  bar-rooms  he  visited  to  sell  his  goods. 

He  did  a  pretty  good  business  before  bed-time. 

Fred  had  told  the  superintendent  that  the  little  drummer 
was  the  pluckiest  man  he  ever  met  with. 

“Eve  watched  that  boy  ever  since  1  met  up  with  him, 

and  he  doesn't  know  what  fear  is.  I  don't  believe  he  is 

* 

afraid  of  anybody.  He  never  considers  a  man’s  size  who 

V  V 

offends  him.” 

“Oh.  I  know  Beckwith  quite  well,”  said  the  superintend¬ 
ent,  “for  he  excited  the  anger  of  the  road  officials  one  day 
bv  complaints  he  made  against  the  conductor  on  one  of  our 

V  A.  O 

trains.  It  seems  that  he  got  the  idea  into  his  head  that  he 
had  been  badly  treated,  so  he  made  a  complaint  so  curtly 
that  they  called  the  conductor  before  the  president  of  the 
company,  and  the  little  fellow  was  on  hand,  and  a  dispute 
arose.  He  made  a  charge,  which  the  conductor  denied 
as  straight-out  lying.  The  little  drummer  picked  up  a 
chair  and  smashed  him  on  the  head  and  sent  him  rolling  on 
the  floor.  So  I  can  understand  you  when  you  say  he  doesn't 
know  what  fear  is.  The  conductor  would  have  choked  him 
to  death  if  we  hadn’t  interfered.  It  turned  out'  that  Beck¬ 
with  was  right,  for  he  brought  in  two  eve-witnesses  of  the 
affair,  and  the  conductor  was  discharged  from  the  service 
of  the  road.” 

“Well,  he  showed  his  pluck  by  sitting  down  on  the  man 
who  was  thrown  on  the  ground,  and  held  him  a  prisoner 
until  he  was  bound  hard  and  fast.  But  for  that  one  of 
them,  at  least,  would  have  gotten  away.” 

The  superintendent  then  said  the  road  would  present 
the  little  drummer  with  a  lifetime  free  pass  over  its  line. 

When  Fred  told  the  little  drummer  about  it  the  latter 
laughed  and  said : 

“Good!  Good!  But  for  heaven  sake,  Mr.  Superintend¬ 
ent,  don’t  let  my  employers  know  that,  for  I’ll  lose  the 
money  I  charge  them  for  my  ticket.” 

The  superintendent  fairly  roared  with  laughter,  and  so 
did  Fred. 

“That’s  the  way  I’ll  get  my  reward,”  said  Beckwith.  “If 
A  don’t  get  it  that  way,  what  is  the  use  of  my  letting  my 
^employers  get  it?” 

“All  right.  1  won't  say  anything  to  them  about  it,”  said 
the  superintendent.  “I  guess  all  drummers  are  entitled  to 
that  kind.” 

“Oh,  ves,  of  course!  Commercial  drummers  have  to  look 
out  for  themselves,  just  as  well  as  other  people.” 

“Look  here,  Beckwith,”  said  Fred,  “won’t  you  get  into 
trouble  with  your  firm  if  they  find  out  about  that?” 

“No.  Thev  have  no  right  to  claim  anything  in  such  a 
ca-<\  They  Ime  been  paying  mv  railroad  fare  everywhere; 
that’s  in  the  contract.  The  superintendent  is  not  giving 
this  ticket  to  iny  employer,  but  to  me  individually.” 

“That’s  right!  That’s  right!”  said  the  superintendent. 
"Bi-t  f  would  advise  you  to  inform  your  employers  of  your 
good  Juck.” 

“.Say,  T  r-rry  and  I  have  got  similar  tickets  over  the 
‘iSouthorr:  'Pacific  Railroad,  and  the  ticket  is  engraved  on  a 


“Hello!  .Have  you  been  catching  any  robbers  down  that 
way?” 

“Yes,”  said  Fred.  “We  were  up  against  a  gang  of  them, 
and  we  wiped  out  nearly  the  whole  lot.” 

“It  seems  to  me  I  heard  about  that,”  said  the  superin¬ 
tendent.  “It  was  some  three  or  four  years  ago,  wasn’t  it?” 

“Yes.”  And  Fred  opened  his  pocketbook  and  produced 
the  gold  ticket. 

The  superintendent  examined  it  with  a  good  deal  of  in¬ 
terest. 

Then  the  little  drummer  examined  it,  too. 

“Well,  that  is  the  first  gold  ticket  I  ever  saw  in  my  life,” 
the  little  fellow  said. 

“Yes,  and  no  doubt  mine  and  Terry’s  are  the  only  ones 
to  be  found  anywhere  in  the  United  States.  We  have  never 
used  them  but  once,  for  that  is  very  far  off  from  our  line  of 
travel.  The  train  robbers  actually  had  possession  of  the 
road  in  a  certain  part  of  it  down  in  Arizona.  Terry  and  I 
were  out  hunting  in  that  part  of  the  country,  and,  of 
course,  had  our  Winchesters.  Those  who  got  away  we  fol¬ 
lowed  into  the  interior  and  broke  up  a  regular  camp  of 
them.  The  railroad  wanted  to  give  us  ten  thousand  dollars 
each,  but  we  declined  it.” 

“That  is  where  you  made  a  mistake,”  laughed  the  little 
drummer. 

“Oh,  we  didn’t  care  anything  about  the  money.  We 
were  not  charging  for  such  work  as  that.  We  felt  that  it 
was  every  passenger’s  duty  to  protect  the  public  as  far  as 
he  could.” 

“That’s  the  way  to  look  at  it,”  said  the  superintendent. 

“Yes.  We  were  on  the  Union  Pacific  once,  coming  back 
from  California.  Every  passenger  in  the  sleeper  was  in 
his  berth.  The  news  came  that  the  train  was  held  up  and 
that  the  robbers  were  coming  through  and  gathering  the 
plunder.  Terry  and  I,  lying  in  our  berth,  had  our  revolvers 
ready,  and  when  they  entered  the  car  and  called  for  money, 
watches  and  jewelry,  our  revolvers  were  pointed  directly  at 
them  through  a  crevice  of  the  curtain.  We  both  fired  about 
the  same  time,  and  the  two  robbers  laid  down  on  the  floor.” 

“Were  there  onlv  two  of  them?” 

“Oh,  there  was  a  gang,  but  only  two  came  into  the 
sleeper.  One  was  gathering  the  plunder  as  the  people 
handed  it  out  to  them,  and  the  other  was  holding  a  revolver 
in  one  hand  and  a  lantern  in  the  other.  "““Each  had  on  a 
mask.  •  The  others  were  demoralized,  of  course,  and  they 
abandoned  the  train  and  fled  in  the  darkness  of  the  night. 
Terry  and  I  then  hid  our  revolvers  and  pretended  that  we 
had  been  fast  asleep  all  the  time,  and  didn’t  know  who  did 
the  shooting;  but  the  whole  car  full  of  passengers  wouldn’t 
let  it  go  that  way.  The  two  dead  robbers  were  carried  to 
the  express  car  and  delivered  to  the  agent  at  the  next  sta¬ 
tion.  We  have  been  held  up  several  times  on  the  Western 
railroads,  but  we  never  gave  up  anything  except  bullets. 
If  a  man  has  a  gun  on  him  and  doesn’t  use  it  when  the 
masked  villains  come  in  he  ought  to  lose  all  his  money  and 
his  ears  with  it.  The  average  man  is  demoralized  when  he 
is  told  that  masked  men  are  in  possession  of  the  train.  I've 
often  wondered  why  the  railroad  authorities  don't  provide  a 


pair  of  Winchesters  for  each  passenger  coach  ancl  the  em- 
nloves  with  a  kev  to  unfasten  them  from  where  they  hang. 
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There  will  always  be  some  man  on  board  who  would 
promptly  use  the  weapon  when  the  robbers  hold  up  the 
train.  Besides  that,  when  the  bandits  find  out  that  Win¬ 
chesters  are  provided  for  each  coach  they  will  stop  the 
business  of  holding  up  trains  at  once.” 

“I’m  not  so  sure  of  that,”  remarked  the  superintendent. 
“A  masked  man  can  go  through  a  whole  train  with  a  re¬ 
volver  in  his  hand  and  every  man  will  hold  up  his  hands 
and  give  up  his  money.  It’s  the  mask  that  creates  the 
panic  and  demoralizes  all  on  board.” 

“That’s  true,  sir.  But  is  a  masked  man  any  more  dan¬ 
gerous  than  one  unmasked?  If  a  man  should  pass  through 
the  coach  unmasked  the  whole  crowd  would  defy  him  and 
open  fire  on  him,  but  if  he  has  a  mask  on  it  seems  to  pro¬ 
duce  a  lack  of  confidence  that  can’t  be  accounted  for.  Once 
Terry  and  I  were  going  down  into  the  Southwest  in  a  stage¬ 
coach  that  had  been  held  up  several  times  at  a  place  called 
Eagle  Pass.  There  was  a  gang  of  robbers  that  had  a  camp 
somewhere  in  the  vicinity.  The  driver  told  us  all  about  it. 
The  coach  was  full  of  passengers,  so  that  Terry  and  I  had 
to  ride  out  on  top  of  it.  The  driver  chuckled  when  we  told 
him  we  wouldn’t  give  up  a  penny.  As  we  entered  Eagle 
Pass,  which  proved  to  be  about  a  mile  and  a  half  long,  the 
driver  was  halted  by  some  three  or  four  robbers  with  masks 
on  their  faces,  and  each  leveling  a  pistol  at  him.  As  a 
general  thing  they  never  interfere  with  the  driver,  who,  of 
course,  being  fully  aware  of  that  fact,  generally  keeps  his 
head  and  holds  his  horses  steady.  As  soon  as  he  stopped  the 
team  Terry  and  I  opened  fire  on  the  robbers,  and  both  of 
ns  being  deudsliots,  two  of  them  dropped  instantly,  whilst 
the  passengers  inside  began  hiding  their  valuables  and  three 
ladies  in  the  party  began  screaming.  After  the  first  shot 
the  horses,  becoming  restless,  one  of  the  robbers  ran  to  the 
foremost  one  and  seized  the  bit.  Terry,  lying  flat  on  top 
of  the  coach  with  a  valise  in  front  of  him  as  a  sort  of  pro¬ 
tection,  blazed  away  at  the  man  who  was  holding  the 
horses  and  sent  a  bullet  square  through  his  chest.  That 
was  three  of  them  down.  The  rest  of  the  robbers  took  to 
their  heels,  for,  as  a  general  thing,  passengers  when  held 
up  in  a  stage  never  make  any  resistance.  They  thought 
they  were  up  against  a  trap,  and  three  dead  was  about  as 
much  risk  as  they  cared  to  run.  When  a  man  goes  up 
against  the  law  in  a  case  of  that  kind  his  courage  usually 
oozes  out  very  quickly.  Tie  knows  he  has  no  friends,  and 
the  man  who  kills  him  will  be  made  a  hero  of  instead  of 
punished.  Then,  again,  that  proves  most  conclusively  that 
the  man  who  gets  in  the  first  shot  generally  wins.” 

“Sav,”  said  the  superintendent,  “you  and  your  friend 
Olcott  ought  to  write  the  history  of  your  adventures.  I’ve 
read  a  good  deal  about  you,  especially  in  that  insurrection 
down  in  Mexico.” 

“Ah,  there  was  fun  for  you!”  said  Fred.  “You  would 
be  amazed  at  the  number  of  bullets  that  can  be  fired  at  a 
fellow  without  hitting  him.  An  estimate  was  made  about, 
the  number  of  shots  fired  at  the  great  battle  of  Solferino, 
brtwcon  the  1* rench  and  Sardinians  on  one  side  and  the 


Austrians  on  the  other.  The  number  of  rounds  of  car¬ 
tridges  that  was  fired  showed  that  a  man’s  weight  in  lead 
was  fired  at  him  before  he  was  wounded,  and  about  a  hun¬ 
dred  and  twenty  pounds  before  be  was  killed.  In  tin  -moke, 
where  thousands  of  bullets  are  fired  rapidly  it  is  a  chance 
shot  that  a  man  is  hit,  but  Terry  and  1  make  it  a  rule 
never  to  pull  the  trigger  until  we  are  sure  of  our  aim.” 

“I  read  of  one  of  Oleott’s  adventures  in  that  insurrection. 
It  seems  he  had  rescued  a  young  girl,  the  daughter  of  the 
president,  who  had  been  captured  by  the  insurgents.  Some 
six  or  seven  of  the  insurgents  rushed  at  him  to  recover 
possession  of  the  girl,  and,  holding  her  around  the  waist 
with  his  left  arm,  he  used  the  revolver  and  killed  all  of 
them.  Now  is  that  true?” 

* 

“Every  word  of  it,”  said  Fred.  “I  saw  the  dead  men 
lying  where  they  fell,  and  the  girl,  who  didn’t  lose  con¬ 
sciousness,  told  the  story,  and  tells  it  yet  to  whomsoever 
will  listen  to  it.  Her  father  was  one  of  the  head  officials 
of  the  railroad.  A  year  later  she  came  out  to  New  York 
and  spent  the  season  at  New  Era,  accompanied  by  the 
daughter  of  a  very  wealthy  Mexican  merchant  in  the  town. 
Her  father  had  to  come  to  New  York  on  railroad  business. 
She  is  still  living  out  there  on  the  line  of  the  road;  is  a  very 
popular  girl,  and,  if  I  am  any  judge  of  such  things,  she  is 
dead  in  love  with  Olcott.  and  boldly  declares  that  he  is  the 
bravest  man  on  earth.  But  let  me  tell  you  something  about 
the  average  Mexican  rancher.  He  is  no  fighter  unless  he 
thinks  he  has  the  drop  on  a  fellow,  and  the  Mexican  soldier 
is  without  doubt  the  poorest  shot  in  any  army  in  existence. 
He  is  a  soldier  for  show,  wears  a  brilliant  uniform,  and  is 
very  fond  of  publicly  parading.  The  Mexican  women 
fairly  worship  a  soldier  in  a  fine,  fancy  uniform.  During 
that  time  I  think  that  Terry  and  I,  in  charge  of  about  fifty 
railroad  employes,  whom  the  company  had  supplied  with 
Winchesters,  in  a  fair,  stand-up  fight,  licked  nearly  five 
hundred  of  the  ‘Greasers/  The  Winchester,  you  know,  is 
a  deadly  weapon.  We  began  knocking  them  out  before 
they  got  in  range  of  us.  The  Mexican  government  offered 
Terry  and  I  many  inducements  to  join  their  armv  and  teach 
their  soldiers  the  art  of  shooting  straight,  but  of  course  we 
declined,  for  we  had  too  much  interest  at  stake  in  the  United 
States.” 


“\es,  I  believe  I  read  about  that,”  said  the  superintend¬ 
ent.  “But  how  is  it  that  in  all  your  adventures  neither 
you  nor  Olcott  was  ever  wounded?” 

“Well,  we  were  pretty  good  hands  at  looking  out  for  No. 
1,”  said  Fred,  smilingly;  “but  we  have  got  clothes  hanging 
up  in  our  closets  at  home  that  have  bullet-holes  through 
them.  I  think  Olcott  has  nearly  a  dozen  old  hats  that  he 
is  keeping  for  the  sake  of  the  bullet-holes  in  them.  That 
boy  doesn't  know  what  fear  is.  I’ve  seen  him,  when  the 
odds  were  greatly  against  him,  bluff  a  dozen  fellows,  for 
they  knew  something  about  his  marksmanship,  and  that 
when  he  drew  the  trigger  a  life  lost  was  the  result.” 

The  superintendent  wanted  to  open  a  bottle  of  cham¬ 
pagne,  hut  Fred  thanked  him,  aud  remarked: 

I  never  drink  intoxicants  of  any  kind,  nor  do  1  smoko 


or 
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AVAL  Low  about  you,  Beckwith?” 

“Me,  too.  I  smoke  cigars,  but  1  don’t  chew,  nor  do  1 
drink  any  intoxicants,  either.  I  tind  that  it  doesn't  pay. 
Besides  that,  1  feel  badly  after  Eve  taken  a  drink  or  two, 
and  begin  to  feel  the  intoxicating  effects.  I  once  heard  an 
old  tramp  say  that  the  best  fun  in  the  world  to  him  was 
getting  drunk,  and  that  the  most  miserable  time  he  had 
ever  spent  was  trying  to  sober  up.” 

“I  guess  that’s  so."  And  the  superintendent  laughed, 
saying  that  he  was  very  fond  of  champagne  and  mild  wine. 


CHAPTER  VIII. 

FRED  AND  T1IE  BIG  BULLY. 

, 

Early  the  next  morning  the  superintendent  took  the  first 
train  southward,  exacting  a  promise  from  both  Fred  and 
i  the  little  drummer  to  call  on  him  at  his  office  in  Cincin¬ 
nati. 

He  left  at  least  an  hour  before  breakfast. 

Fred  and  Beckwith,  though’  waited  there  for  breakfast, 
f  and,  of  course,  the  morning  paper  from  below  reached  there 
soon  after  the  superintendent  left.  It  had  a  good  deal  to 
say  about  the  attempted  robbery  and  the  capture  of  the 

*  would-be  robbers  down  at  the  little  railroad  station. 

Then  the  people  at  Bemis  became  aware  of  the  whole 
matter,  and  they  gathered  around  the  hotel  to  cheer  both 
'  of  them. 

It  seemed  thBat  every  sporting  man  in  the  vicinity  wanted 
to  shake  Fred’s  hand. 

.  ® 

Of  course,  he  was  in  great  good  humor  and  friendly  to 
everyone. 

He  insisted  that  the  little  drummer  was  the  pluckiest 
;  man  he  had  ever  met  with  anywhere  out  East. 

Nearly  everybody  at  Bemis  knew  Beckwith  well,  and  all 
about  his  pluck. 

On  account  of  his  si?e  he  generally  got  licked,  but  for  all 
that  he  never  became  discouraged.  If  a  man  struck  or 
insulted  him  he  wras  as  quick  as  a  little  bantam  to  fight. 
Sometimes  he  licked  a  fellow  nearly  double  Ins  size. 

That  morning  in  Bemis  a  man  wrho  Had  drank  a  drink  or 
>  two  before  breakfast  denounced  Beckwith  as  the  biggest 
liar,  for  his  size,  in  the  state. 

Beckwith  looked  him  straight  in  the  face  and  asked  him 

•  if  he  really  meant  it,  or  wras  he  so  drunk  he  didn’t  know^ 
what  he  was  saying. 

“No,  I’m  not  drunk.  I  mean  just  what  I  say,  and  if 
the^e  other  fellows  around  here  who  know  you  would  tell 
the  truth,  they  would  say  the  same  thing  about  you.” 

With  that  the  little  fellow  made  a  dive  at  him  and  butted 
f  him  in  the  stomach  and  laid  the  fellow  sprawling  on  the 
ground. 

*  \  man  tried  to  get  up  Beckwith  stood  over  him 
tkzrn J  never  let  him  get  higher  up  than  his  knees. 

Then  he  would  give  him  a  -mashing  blow  in  the  face 

*  Vo  at  would  roll  him  over  again. 


He  repeated  that  nearly  a  dozen  times. 

There  was  such  a  disparity  in  their  sizes  that  the  crowd 
stood  around  and  laughed,  and  made  all  sorts  of  suggestions 
to  the  big  fellow  as  to  how  he  could  get  upon  his  feet  and 
have  a  chance  to  put  up  a  good  fight. 

“Say,  I’ll  hold  him  for  you,”  said  one  of  the  others,  and 
he  tried  to  catch  the  little  fellow  and  hold  him. 

Quick  as  a  flash  Fred,  springing  up,  seized  him  by  the 
collar  and  hurled  him  some  twenty  feet  away.' 

The  fellow  picked  himself  up  and  walked  off.  He  knew 
who  it  was  that  had  interfered.  Of  course,  he  didn’t  wish 
to  get  a  blow  from  such  a  man  as  Fred  Fearnot. 

Fred  didn’t  utter  a  word,  but  everybody  knew  what  his 
action  meant,  that  he  wasn’t  going  to  let  anybody  interfere 
with  the  little  drummer. 

Finally  the  little  fellow  landed  a  blow  on  the  big  fellow’s 
jawbone. 

Fred  had  told  him  that  that  was  one  of  Terry  Olcott’s 
favorite  ways  of  , putting  a  man  out  of  a  fight. 

“Don’t  hit  him  again,  B,eckwith.  He  is  out  for  good,” 
said  Fred. 

Then  Beckwith  stopped  and  let  the  fellow  get  up.  He 
jumped  up  and  clapped  his  hand  to  his  jaw  and  spun 
around. 

Some  of  the  fellow’s  friends  took  hold  of  him  and  hur¬ 
ried  him  of!  to  a  physician’s  office. 

He  swore  that  he  would  kill  the  “little  runt,”  and  came 
hack  running. 

“Now,  Beckwith,  don’t  let  that  fellow  clinch  with  you. 
Wait  a  chance  to  smash  his  jaw  again,”  was  Fred’s  advice 
to  him. 

He  came  rushing  at  the  drummer,  and,  to  the  amazement 
of  the  spectators,  Beckwith  remained  perfectly  still  until 
the  man  rushed  up  to  him.  Then  Beckwith  darted  between 
his  legs,  upset  him,  and  down  he  went  on  his  face.  Before 
he  could  get  up  Beckwith  leaped  on  his  back  with  both 
feet. 

Then  he  leaped  off,  and  as  he  rose  on  his  hands  and  knees, 
Beckwith  knocked  him  down  by  a  well-directed  blow  of  his 
fist. 


“Take  him  back  to  the  doctor.”  the  little  fellow'  said. 
“Maybe  he  will  come  back  again.  If  he  does  I’m  going  to 
break  him  in  two.” 

The  fellow'  got  up,  and  clapped  his  hand  to  his  eye. 

Finally  they  started  off  for  the  doctor  again. 

When  the  doctor  saw'  him  he,  of  course,  knew'  him  well 
personally,  and  lie  remarked : 

“Why  don’t  you  just  keep  on  fighting  until  you  g^t 
enough.  I  charge  you  five  dollars  each  time  I  put  you  in 
order.” 

He  fixed  him  all  right  again,  and  once  more  lie 'started 
for  the  little  drummer,  but  the  town  marshal  had  come  up 
and  interfered,  placing  him  under  arrest. 

“Why  don’t  you  arrest  that  little  Tunt,’  too?”  one  of  the 
fellow’s  friends  inquired. 

“I  never  arrest  a  little  fellow  like  hkn  who  lights  to 
defend  himself.” 

Then  several  men  cheered  the  marshal. 
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Fred  shook  hands  with  him  and  remarked : 

“You  are  the  squarest  marshal  1  ever  saw.” 

“Well,  thank  you.  That  drummer  would  have  to  hit  a 
baby  before  I'd  arrest  him.” 

Finally  Fred  looked  at  his  watch  and  said : 

“Say,  Beckwith,  the  train  will  be  here  in  two  minutes. 
Get  your  satchel  and  case,  for  it  doesn’t  pay  you  to  stay 
here  and  knock  people  out.” 

“That’s  so.  Business  before  pleasure.”  And  he  ran  to 
where  he  had  left  his  case  and  satchel,  and,  taking  one  in 
each  hc.Lid,  stood  on  the  platform  waiting  for  the  train  to 
appear. 

When  it  rolled  in  and  stopped  the  little  fellow  sprang 
aboard,  sat  by  „an  open  window  and  threw  kisses  at  the 
crowd. 

“Are  you  all  right,  Beckwith?”  Fred  asked,  as  he  sat 
down  just  behind  him. 

“Oh,  yes!  I’m  all  right.  I  could  keep  licking  that  fellow 
all  day  long.” 

“Well,  let  me  tell  you  something  you  did  that  wasn’t 
right.” 

“What  was  that?” 

“When  you  jumped  on  that  fellow’s  back  while  he  was 
down.” 

“Look  here,- Fred,  haven’t  you  heard  the  old  saying  that 
all  is  fair  in  love  and  war?” 

“Oh,  yes!  I’ve  heard  that  many  a  time,  but  that  was 
written  by  a  crazy  poet.  You  want  to  leave  that  out  of 
your  battles  after  this.  You  can  let  him  get  about  halfway 
up  and  then  down  him  again.  That  would  be  all  right,  but 
never  jump  on  a  man  while  he  is  down.  Of  course,  when 
it  is  what  you  call  a  rough-and-tumble  fight,  that  is  an¬ 
other  matter.  Now,  in  a  rough-and-tumble  fight,  the  best 
thing  to  knock  out  a  man  is,  if  you  get  a  chance,  to  butt 
his  nose  with  your  head;  let  him  have  it  hard.  There  are 
very  few  men  who  can  stand  a  smashed  nose.  Of  course,  a 
trained  fighter,  say  in  the  prizering,  takes  no  account  of  it, 
for  he  is  there  for  business.  But  nothing  will  blind  the 
average  wrestler  quicker  than  to  have  his  nose  smashed. 
Then  another  thing  you  must  avoid  in  a  rough-and-tumble 
fight  is,  never  bite  a  man.” 

“Well,  lie  has  got  to  be  a  pretty  clean-kept  fellow  before 
I'd  do  that.  But  what  am  I  to  do  if  a  fellow  throws  me 
and  sits  astride  of  me  and  begins  pounding  my  ribs?” 

“Well,  that  depends  upon  what  your  chances  are.  If  lie 
is  sitting  square  on  your  stomach  and  your  legs  are  not  held 
down  by  anything  or  anybody,  just  throw  your  feet  up, 
get  your  heels  under  his  chin,  and  then  push  him  over 
backwards  off  of  you.  Then  your  position  will  be  reversed. 
Then  put  up  the  best  fight  you  can  under  the  circum¬ 
stances.” 

“All  right.  That  is  a  pretty  good  lesson.  I’ll  remember 
that  the  next  time  I  get  into  a  scrap.” 

“Say,  ‘Runty,’  that  is  a  pretty  hard  head  of  yours, 
isn’t  it?” 


The  little  fellow’s  face  was  lightlv  scratched  on  one 
check;  otherwise  he  declared  he  was  all  right. 

The  next  station  was  about  fifteen  miles  above  Bemb. 

The  tavern-keeper  there  was  a  very  warm  friend  of  the 
1  little  drummer,  and  when  he  entered  the  house  he  seized 
him  in  his  arms  and  set  him  upon  the  bar,  saying : 

“Here,  you  little  ‘runt.’  Give  an  account  of  yourself.” 

“Well,  what  about?” 

“I  hear  that  vou’ve  licked  a  lot  of  fellows  down  below; 
that  you  captured  a  robber,  sat  down  on  him,  and  took  his 
gun  away  from  him.  Now,  I  know  you’ve  got  the  spunk, 
but  you  haven’t  got  the  strength  to  do  a  thing  of  that  kind.” 

Now,  the  young  drummer  had  his  employer’s  consent  to 
treat  a  crowd  when  he  went  in  to  get  orders. 

Because  Fearnot  was  with  him,  there  were  at  least  half  a 
lr  ndred  men  who  accompanied  him  from  the  depot  to  the 
tflbrn. 

“Say,  old  man,”  said  the  drummer,  “set  up  the  drinks 
for  the  crowd,  but  the  next  time  you  bring  a  crowd  like 
this  to  meet  me  I’ll  sit  down  on  you,  and  sit  hard.” 

The  whole  crowd  laughed  and  lined  up  in  front  of  the 
bar  and  called  for  their  drinks. 

It  seemed  that  everybody  knew  Fred  Fearnot  because  he 
had  come  in  with  the  little#drummer,  and  mton  after  man 
among  them  came  up,  offered  his  hand  and  suggested 
drinks. 

He  thanked  them  and  told  them  that  was  something  he 
never  did. 

One  man  came  up,  and  when  he  got  hold  of  his  hand, 
said : 

“Fearnot,  I  want  to  give  you  a  little  tip*  There  is  a.  fel¬ 
low  in  this  crowd  who  h'as  been  bragging  since  last  night 
when  the  news  came  that  you  were  coming  up.  He  said  he 
intended  to  lick  you  just  to  show  you  were  not  the  best  man 
in  the  world.  I  think  you  ought  to  be  posted.” 

“That’s  all  right,  my  friend.  I  always  keep  posted.  But 
is  that  fellow  here?” 

“Yes;  that’s  him  taking  a  glass  of  ale  at  the  upper  end 
of  the  bar.  He  is  as  strong  as  an  ox,  and  very  ugly  when 
he  is  about  half  drunk.” 

Fred  looked  at  the  fellow,  and  saw  that  he  was  a  man  of 
immense  strength,  broad-shouldered,  and  his  arms  denoted 
tremendous  muscles. 

“He  is  an  uglv-looking  customer,”  said  the  other  fellow. 

“l  es,  he  is.  But  he  is  such  a  braggart  and  such  an  ugly 
fellow  at  times  that  every  man  in  the  town  would  like  to 
see  somebody  lick  him.” 

“IV  ell,  I  don»'t  want  to  have  anything  to  do  with  him.” 

“I  guess  you’ll  have  to.  whether  you  do  or  not.” 

“Well,  when  I  have  to  do  a  thing  I  like  to  do  it  well.” 

The  little  drummer,  after  paying  for  the  drinks  at  the 
hotel  bar,  proceeded  to  tackle  the  landlord  fot  an  order,  and 
he  was  very  much  gratified  with  the  size  of  the  order  he 
received. 

The  man’s  credit  was  good. 

I  lien  he  turned  to  Fred  and  said : 


ii 


Ion  bet  it  is!  Hanged  if  I  don't  believe  l  could  drive 
a  nail  with  it!” 


I  red,  excuse  me  for  awhile.  There  are  two  other  places 
I've  got  to  tackle  at  once,  and  then  I'll  bo  free,” 
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“  Ml  right:  go  ahead,”  said  Fred,  and  taking  up  his  sam¬ 
ple-*,  use.  the  little  fellow  left  the  place. 

The  man  who  had  given  Fred  the  tip  about  the  big  fellow 
1  who  had  threatened  to  thrash  him,  said: 

“Little  ‘Runtv'  is  a  very  successful  drummer.  Every- 

V  V  ^  0  •/ 

body  likes  him,  but  he  is  the  pluckiest  little  ‘runt’  I  ever 
saw  in  my  ilfe.  He  is  bulldog  from  bis  shoes  to  bis  hat.” 
"\es,  so  he  is,  and  withal,  he  is  a  really  good  fellow.” 
“Yes,  that's  so.” 

Fred  noticed  from  the  corner  of  his  eye  that  the i  big 
fellow,  against  whom  he  had  been  warned,  kept  eyeing  him. 

He  noticed  that  he  took  three  or  four  full  glasses  of  ale 
*  in  quick  succession. 

Then  he  deliberately  pushed  his  way  through  the  crowd, 
>  confronted  Fred  and  said: 

“Hello!  Your  name  is  Fearnot.  is*it?” 

“Yes,  that  is  my  name,  sir.  What  is  yours?” 

“My  name’s  Morgan,  sir.” 

“Glad  to  know  you,  Mr.  Morgan,”  said  Fred,  acknowl¬ 
edging  the  introduction  with  a  very  profound  bow,  which 

*  others  who  were  looking  on  interpreted  as  meaning  a  desire 
to  make  friends  instead  of  having  to  buck  against  him. 

“Well,  look  here,  Mr.  Fearnot.  this  is  the  first  time  I’ve 
ever  met  you.  but  everywhere  I  go  I  hear  you  are  the  best 
man  for  your  size  and  weight  in  the  country.”  •' 

“Well,  don’t  you  be  so  foolish  as  to  believe  everything 
_  von  hear.” 

V 

“Well,  I  don’t  believe  it.  I  believe  I’m  a  better  man 
than  you  are,  and  I  want  to  prove  it  to  you,  as  well  as  to 
»  these  friends  around  me.” 

Fred  smiled,  and  suggested  that  he  might  find  it  a  rather 
_  difficult  thing  to  do. 

I  .  “All  right.  I’ll  try  it  right  here.”  And,  quick  as  a 
flash,  he  put  up  his  guard,  and  said: 

“Now  defend  yourself.” 

“See  here,  Morgan,  you  want  to  force  a  fight  on  me.” 
“No;  you  can’t  call  it  a  fight.  You  can  just  call  it  a 
tussle.  I’ve  got  nothing  against  you.”  And  with  that  he 

*  aimed  a  vicious  blow  straight  at  Fred’s  face. 

The  latter  parried  it,  of  course,  and  suggested  that  the 
man  refrain  from  raising  a  disturbance. 

The  fellow  didn’t  say  a  word,  but  aimed  another  blow. 

1  That,  too,  was  parried. 

*  Then  Fred’s  right  fist  shot  out  straight  from  the  shoul¬ 
der  like  a  flash  of  lightning,  and  it  landed  square  on  the  fel- 

l  low’s  chin  and  sent  him  staggering  nearly  halfway  across 
the  room. 

It  was  a  terrific  blow,  and  the  fellow  blinked  his  eyes, 
felt  of  his  chin,  and  then  said : 

“That  is  a  good  one,  but  this  is  a  better  one,”  rushing 

at  Fred  like  a  mad  bull. 

$  Fred  sprang  nimbly  aside  and  Morgan’s  head  came  in 
[.  contact  with  the  wall,  jarring  the  whole  house. 

His  eves  blinked,  for  he  was  stunned  for  a  minute,  and  he 
t  looked  around  as  if  trying  to  find  I  red. 

The  latter  smiled  and  said : 

\  “Hay,  Morgan,  are  you  trying  to  give  an  exhibition  of 


your  skill  as  a  butter?  If  you  are,  you  had  better  go  out¬ 
side  and  butt  that  big  tree.” 

The  fellow  growled,  and,  seeing  he  wasn’t  liable  to  hit 
the  wall  in  the  next  rush,  made  a  dash  for  Fred. 

Again  Fred  sprang  aside,  and  that  terrible  left  of  his  shot 
out  and  landed  on  his  jaw. 

Morgan  rolled  over  on  the  floor,  with  his  mouth  wide 
open. 

He  scrambled  to  his  feet  and  growled  like  a  mad  bull. 
Exclamations  of  surprise  hurst  from  the  men  around. 
“Here,  just  hold  your  head  around  this  way  and  I’ll  fix 
that  jaw  for  yon,”  said  Fred. 

The  fellow  did  so,  and  Fred  landed  a  blow  on  his  jaw 
that  sent  him  rolling  over  again,  hut  when  he  rose  to  his 
feet  his  mouth  was  closed. 

“You  have  got  a  pretty  tough  jaw,”  said  Fred,  “but  it 

isn’t  worth  much  to  a  man  when  it  is  out  of  business.  Now 

* 

just  grit  your  teeth  and  come  at  me  again.” 
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CHAPTER  IX. 

FRED  FEARNOT’S  ARREST. 

The  big  bully  was  in  such  'a  rage  that  he  didn’t  need  an 
invitation  to  go  at  Fred  again. 

Fred  clenched  with  him  after  the  second  knockout. 

“Now  I’ve  got  you!”  the  fellow  hissed. 

“You  have?  Give  me  a  bear  hug.” 

“Here  goes!”  and  he  gave  Fred  a  tremendous  squeeze, 

but  that  was  in  Fearnot’s  line. 

\ 

He  closed  his  arms  around  Morgan’s  waist  like  a  piece  of 
machinery. 

The  fellow  gasped  and  tried  to  say  something,  but  he 
failed. 

Suddenly  the  bully’s  arms  dropped  and  hung  to  his  side. 

He  breathed  hard  and  gasped  out : 

“Stop!  Enough!” 

“Oh,  you’ve  got  no  life  in  you,”  said  Fred,  as  he  let  go 
of  him. 

The  man  lay  on  the  floor  helpless,  planting  like  a  dog  that 
had  been  chasing  a  deer  a  score  of  miles. 

“Thunder  and  lightning!”  exclaimed  one  of  the  specta¬ 
tors. 

Fred  smiled  and  remarked : 

“Had  I  squeezed  him  a  little  harder  you  would  have 
heard  his  ribs  crack.  The  fact  is,  he  has  been  drinking 
too  much  liquor,  else  to-day  he  would  be  one  of  the 
strongest  men  in  the  state.  A  man  who  wants  to  cultivate 
his  strength  must  let  stimulants  alone.” 

One  of  his  friends  assisted  him  to  his  feet  and  he  stag¬ 
gered  to  a  chair  and  sat  there  gazing  at  Fearnot  as  though 
at  a  ghost. 

A  little  later  Beckwith  came  in,  and  half  a  dozen  of 
them  began  telling  him  of  the  fun  lie  had  missed. 

“What  was  it?”  he  asked. 

“Oh,  Morgan  and  Fearnot  had  a  tussle.” 
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“Just  my  luck!  But  I’ve  done  a  good  business,  better 
than  l  ever  did  at  Beniis  before.  What  did  Fred  do  to 
him?” 

“Oh,  he  knocked  him  out.  Then  they  clinched,  and  it 
was  a  ease  of  squeezing.  Morgan  says  that  Fred  can  out- 
squeeze  any  bear  between  the  two  oceans.” 

“So  he  can.  But  is  anybody  hurt?” 

“Well,  Feiarnot  isn't.  I  don’t  know  bow  Morgan  feels.” 

“Morgan  feels  bad  enough,”  said  the  bully,  “and  he 
don’t  want  any  more  of  Fearnot.” 

“Well,  you  might  have  known  that  before,”  said  the 
little  fellow.  “Fve  read  somewhere  that  the  victory  of  the 
race  doesn’t  always  fall  to  the  swiftest,  nor  the  battle  to 
the  strongest.  If  you’d  let  liquor  alone  you’d  be  a  match 
for  any  man  in  the  state;  that  is,  if  you  learned  how  to  use 
your  strength.  Once  a  big  bull  charged  him,  and  Fred 
stood  still,  seized  his, horns  and  gave  him  a  twist  that  rolled 
him  over  on  his  back.  Now,  you  may  not  believe  it,  but 
shoot  me  for  a  muskrat  if  that  hull  didn’t  almost  say 
‘Enough.’  ” 

The  crowd  fairly  roared  with  laughter. 

“Well,  I  didn’t  hear  him,  ‘Runty,’”  said  Fred,  “but  he 
acted  that  way.” 

“I  believe  it,”  said  Morgan. 

That  provoked  another  roar  of  laughter,  and  Morgan 
said  to  a  friend: 

“Please  bring  me  a  glass  of  whisky.” 

It  was  brought  to  him  and  he  gulped  it  down  straight 
without  a  drop  of  water. 

“Morgan,”  said  Fred,  “take  the  advice  of  a  man  who 
knows  what  he  is  talking  about,  and  that  is,  if  you  want 
to  make  yourself  the  strongest  man  in  the  state,  let  all 
kinds  of  liquors  alone.” 

The  fellow  handed  the  empty  glass  back  to  the  men  who 
brought  it  to  him  and  attempted  to  rise  to  his  feet,  but  he 
dropped  back  on  the  chair. 

He  looked  at  Fred  and  said : 

“If  you’ve  broken  my  back  Fll  kill  you  the  next  time  I 
get  sight  of  you.” 

“All  right.  That  is  a  license  to  me,”  said  Fred,  “to 
draw  first  and  let  you  head  the  funeral  procession.” 

“That’s  all  right.  A  man  with  a  broken  back  don’t  care 
how  quickly  he  heads  the  procession.” 

“That's  very  true,  but  you’ll  be  all  right  in  an  hour  or 
two.  It  is  only  the  result  of  the  strain.” 

Of  course,  the  bar-room  sold  more  drinks  that  day  than 
on  any  one  day  in  the  recollection  of  the  landlord. 

Every  fellow  wanted  to  drink  a  toast  to  Fred’s  health. 

“Say,”  said  Morgan,  “here  is  another  toast.  T  want 
every  one  of  you  to  drink  it  at  mv  expense.  ‘Here  is  to 
Morgan,  the  biggest  fool  in  Jhe  state  of  Ohio.’  ” 

“Hold  on  there,”  said  Fred,  “let  me  change  that  for  you. 
‘Here  is  to  Morgan,  the  strong  man,  who  failed  to  win  on 
account  of  strong  drink.’  ” 

Morgan  shook  his  head  and  said: 

“No:  the  other  covers  the  cause  just  as  it  is.”  And  the 
crowd  drank  the  toast  with  n  great  doal  of  hilarity. 

Finally  a  man  left  the  crowd,  and  when  he  came  back  a 


few  minutes  later  be  had  a  set  of  Iwxing  gloves  with  hirn, 
and,  going  straight  up  to  Fred,  said: 

“Fve  been  taking  boxing  lessons  for  lire  last  two  y<ar- 
I  want  you  to  see  whether  i  have  any  knowledge  of  the 
science  or  not.  I  could  stand  the  blow  with  one  of  these 
gloves,  but  not  with  your  bare  fist.” 

“All  right,”  said  Fred,  taking  a  pair  of  the  gloves  and 
putting  them  on. 

The  other  fellow'  did  likewise.  He  was  about  two  inches 
taller  than  Fred,  and  had  long  arms. 

Inside  of  two  minutes  Fred  hlad  knocked  him  around  at 
a  lively  rate,  and  then  he  said : 

“My  friend,  who  has  been  teaching  you  sparring?” 

The  man  named  over  several  well-known  pugilists. 

“Well,  you  are  all  right  with,  one  exception,  and  that  is. 
you  are  too  slowr.  You  couldn’t  land  a  blow  on  me  or  Terry 
Olcott,  or  a  dozen  other  men  that  I  could  name,  though 
you  might  try  for  hours.  You  are  not  quick  enough.” 

“Well,  I  knew  something  was  wrong.” 

“That  is  what  it  is.  and  when  you  do  reach  your  mark 
you  don’t  send  force  enough  in  it.  The  same  advice  I  gave 
Morgan  will  do  for  you,  and  that  is,  if  you  want  to  build  up 
your  strength  you  must  let  alone  everything  that  tends  to 
weaken.” 

“)Yell,  I  don’t  drink  to  excess.” 

“No,  you  don’t  look  like  a  man  who  does;  but  you  must 
ignore  it  altogether,  for  it  doesn’t  give  a  man  strength,  but. 
on  the  contrary,  it  weakens  a  man.  Use  dumb-bells  to  in¬ 
crease  your  strength,  and  use  them  twice  a  day.  Then  you 
want  to  walk  five  or  ten  miles  a  day  on  a  good  road.  Plant 
your  heels  firmly  on  the  ground  as  you  step,  and  infide  of  a 
month  you’ll  be  astonished  at  what  you  can  do.  You 
understand  sparring  pretty  well,  but  you  are  not  quick 
enough.  You  vrant  to  study  the  celerity  of  deUling  out  your 
blows.” 

“Well,  that  lesson  is  worth  a  hundred  dollars  to  me.” 

Fred  laughed  and  remarked: 

“You  got  it  for  nothing,  sir.  Another  point  I  might  give 
you,  and  that  is,  when  you  train  yourself  up  to  where  you 
can  lick  any  man  of  your  size  and  weight,  be  careful  about 
getting  into  fights.  I’ve  taught  a  number  of  friends  the 
science,  but  always  exacted  from  them  the  pledge  not  to 
use  it  aggressively,  but  simply  for  the  purpose  of  protect¬ 
ing  themselves.  I  wouldn’t  teach  a  man  to  be  a  bully  and 
to  go  about  thrashing  other  people.” 

“Well,  what  did  you  learn  it  for?” 

“Simply  for  my  health.  I  am  very  fond  of  physical  exer¬ 
cise.  T  laid  the  foundation  of  my  fortune  by  playing  base¬ 
ball.  That  is  exercise  that  trains  every  muscle  in  a  man’s 
body.  When  I  was  only  eighteen  years. old  I  organized  a 
baseball  club,  principally  of  my  schoolmates,  and  we  made, 
a  tour  of  the  country,  all  of  us  sharing  the  gate  receipts,  t 
think  every  member  of  that  club  made  several  thousand 
‘dollars  the  first  season,  and  we  never  lost  but  one  game, 
and  that  was  by  a  trick.  1  hold  that  whatever  a  man 
undertakes  to  do,  no  matter  how  trifling  it  mav  be,  to  do  it 
well.  Whatever  is  worth  doing  at  all  is  worth  doing  well. 
That  is  one  of  my  mottoes  I’ve  always  stuck  to.  As 
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v.  rentier  I  was  never  beaten,  though  I  have  received  some 
falls.  First,  cultivate  your  strength  and  then  study  the 
M-ience  of  applying  it.  1  have  a  friend  out  in  New  York 
City  who  is  an  actor.  Perhaps  some  of  you  fellows  have 
seen  him  play.  He  is  the  man  with  the  big  mouth. ” 

“Sam  Innes!  Sam  Iunes!”  exclaimed  several  of  them, 
for  they  had  seen  him  play. 

“Well,  that  fellow  1  set  upon  his  feet  when  he  was  in 
hard  luck;  in  fact,  he  didn’t  have  money  enough  to  pay  his 
lodgings.  I  set  him  up  and  got  a  reputation  on  the  stage 
for  him.  Then  I  taught  him  the  science  of  sparring,  and 
I  sav  for  him  what  I  can’t  sav  for  anv  other  man  among 
all  of  my  acquaintances.  He  is  the  quickest  fighter  I  ever 
i  saw.  I've  seen  him  plant  both  fists  on  a  man’s  chest  and 
both  feet  on  his  stomach  all  at  one  motion,  and  whenever 
he  goes  at  a  fellow  that  wav  the  fellow  goes  out  of  busi- 
ness.  In  a  regular  fight,  where  rules  are  not  observed,  he 
can  put  a  man  out  of  business  quicker  than  any  man  I  ever 
knew,  yet  I  never  knew  him  to  fight  except  in  self-defense 

*  or  to  avenge  an  insult.  He  has  a  beautiful  wife,  who  is  on 
the  stage,  and  I  guess  he  is  now  worth  one  hundred  thou¬ 
sand  dollars.” 

“Well,  he  is  the  funniest  cuss  I  ever  saw  on  the  stage,” 
remarked  the  barkeeper.  “He  played  out  here  once.  I 
never  saw  a  better  juggler  than  he  is.” 

.  “That  is  so.  I  never  knew  of  but  one  that  is  as  good  as 
he  is,  and  that  is  Terry  Olcott.  I  know  of  but  one  who  can 
beat  him  at  jugglery,  and  that  is  a  Hindoo  juggler.  I 
.^haven’t  seen  him  in  a  couple  of  years,  but  he  can  do  the 
most  marvelous  feats  of  legerdemain,  greater  even  than 
^Heller.” 

The  landlord  was  very  sorry  to  see  him  and  the  little 
drummer  leave. 

- 

He  invited  Fred  to  come  back  again  and  spend  a  week 
i  or  two  at  the  hotel  as  his  guest. 

Of  course,  Fred  understood  the  motive  back  of  it,  and 

said : 

j  “Thank  you,  sir.  I  may  probably  do  so.” 

As  they  were  leaving  to  go  to  the  train,  Morgan  came 
up  to  Fred,  shook  hands  with  him  and  told  him  while  he 
had  ruined  his  life,  he  wanted  to  shake  hands  with  him  for 
showing  him  what  a  fool  he  was. 
l  “Don’t  be  hard  on  yourself,  Morgan.  There  are  thou¬ 
sands  of  worse  men  than  you  are  all  over  this  country. 
The  worst  mistake  any  man  can  make  is  to  set  up  as  ia  bully. 
t  You  find  them  more  numerous  out  West  than  here  in  the 
Ea-t,  but  they  are  everywhere.  You  can  find  him  in  New 
York.  Boston  and  Philadelphia,  and  there  is  always  a  crowd 
around  him  to  slap  him  on  the  back  and  flatter  his  vanity, 
►  Uit  in  the  end  it  never  pays.” 

Then  they  boarded  the  train  for  the  next  town,  where 

#  the  little  drummer  had  to  stop  to  see  customers. 

It  was  a  little  city  of  about.five  thousand  inhabitants,  and 
[M  rfd  Earl  a  few  acquaintance-  in  the  place, 
t  The  -porting  men  crowded  the  hotel  where  lie  stopped 
K|:  !  r>aid  court  to  him  as  though  he  were  the  governor  of 
!  :  state. 

It  >.  %  bile  he  was  there  that  a  fellow  who  imagined 


himself  a  bully,  physically,  attacked  young  Beckwith,  and 
told  him  that  he  was  about  the  rankest  coward  he  ever  met 
in  hit  life;  that  he  was  playing  bully,  relying  on  his  dimin¬ 
utive  size  to  protect  him  from"  being  thrashed. 

That  made  the  little  fellow  angry,  and  he  attacked  his 
traducer  by  knocking  him  down  with  a  heavy  bottle.  The 
bottle  was  about  as  bad  as  a  hammer  to  hit  a  man  on  the 
head  with. 

The  man  dropped  to  the  floor,  seeing  more  stars  out  of 
season  than  ever  before  in  his  life. 

When  the  fellow  came  to  he  threatened  to  shoot  the 
drummer. 

The  little  fellow  put  his  hand  back  in  his  hip-pocket 
and  dared  the  other  to  draw. 

The  fellow,  of  course,  didn’t  do  it,  but  he  went  out  and 
told  a  policeman  that  the  little  drummer  had  a  revolver  in 
his  pocket,  and  the  officer  went  in  and  arrested  him. 

“What’s  the  charge?”  the  little  fellow  asked. 

“Carrying  concealed  weapons.  It’s  against  the  law,  you 
know.” 

“Can  you  swear  that  I’ve  got  a  gun  on  me?” 

“Come  along  and  ask  no  questions.”  And  the  officer 
seized  him  by  the  collar  of  his  coat  and  marched  him  off  to 
the  police  station. 

There  he  was  searched  by  the  sergeant  at  the  desk,  but 
no  weapon  was  found  on  him. 

The  sergeant  looked  at  the  officer  and  asked  him  why  he 
had  arrested  the  prisoner. 

“Well,”  said  he,  “a  man  told  me  he  did  have  a  weapon  in 
his  pocket  and  that  he  had  drawn  it  on  him.” 

“Well,  that  don’t  excuse  you,”  said  the  sergeant.  “You 
had  better  make  the  right  sort  of  apologies  to  the  prisoner.” 

“He  can’t  do  that,  sergeant.  I’ll  bring  suit  against  him 
for  false  imprisonment.”  Before  he  got  back  to  the  hotel 
the  little  fellow  had  employed  a  well-known  lawyer  to 
bring  suit  for  False  imprisonment. 

The  lawyer  proceeded  at  once,  and  the  officer  was  com¬ 
pelled  to  give  bond. 

An  attachment  against  his  home  was  issued  so  he  couldn’t 
transfer  it. 

Fred  and  the  drummer  stopped  in  the  place  several  days, 
and  the  officer  came  to  him  with  all  sorts  of  apologies,  trying 
to  beg  off. 

But  the  little  fellow  was  hot  after  revenge. 

The  policenfan’s  property  was  tied  up  for  at  least  two 
years,  and  the  attachment  held  good  until  the  case  was 
decided  in  court. 

“I’ll  be  here  about  once  a  month  all  through  the  year,” 
the  little  fellow  said  to  him,  “and  also  when  that  case 
comes  up  you’ll  find  me  in  the  court  house  ready  to  tell  my 
story.” 

From  there  they  went  to  another  town,  where  the  officer 
had  a  brother  on  the  police  force,  but  neither  the  drummer 
nor  Fied  were  aware  of  that  face  at  the  time. 

The  officer  was  a  drinking  man,  but  was  rarely  seen  in¬ 
toxicated. 

The  drummer  was  in  the  liar-room  of  a  clubhouse  taking 
an  order  from  the  barkeeper. 
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The  little  fellow  was  telling  funny  stories  and  making  a 
good  deal  of  fun. 

lie  had  set  up  the  drinks  for  those  who  were  present. 

Suddenly  the  policeman  went  in,  seized  him  by  the  collar 
and  said : 

“Here,  you  are  making  too  much  noise.  Come  along 
with  me.” 

Young  Beckwith  was  so  astonished  that  he  didn’t  know 
what  to  say  at  first,  and  then  he  said: 

“1  guess  not,”  and  pulled  away  from  him. 

“Oh,  you  resist  an  officer  in  the  discharge  of  his  duty, 
eh!”  and  he  began  whacking  him  over  the  head  and  shoul¬ 
ders  with  his  club. 

Fred  was  so  indignant  that  he  caught  the  policeman’s 
arm  and  wrenched  the  club  from  him,  saying: 

“Now,  you  come  on  to  the  station  with  me.  I  know  what 
an  officer’s  duty  is  as  well  as  you.  You’ve  no  right  to 
touch  this  young  man  at  all.” 

“I  haven’t  eh?”  and  the  officer  reached  back  for  his 
revolver. 

Fred  was  too  quick  for  him. 

He  snatched  that  also  and  handed  it  to  the  barkeeper. 

“  You  come  on  to  the  police  station  now  and  I’ll  prefer  a 
charge  against  you  for  malicious  assault  and  battery.” 

The  officer  proceeded  to  put  up  the  best  fight  that  he 
could. 

Not  knowing  who  Fearnot  was,  he  made  all  sorts  of 
savage  threats,  but  Fred  handled  him  so  easily  that  he  had 
to  go  with  him,  and  of  course  upwards  of  a  dozen  men  who 
had  witnessed  the  officer’s  proceedings  went  along  as  wit¬ 
nesses. 

The  several  blows  that  the  little  drummer  had  received 
on  his  head  produced  bumps  half  the  size  of  a  hen’s  egg. 

At  the  station  Fred  preferred  charges  against  him  and 
the  drummer  showed  his  head  as  evidence  of  the  truth  of  it. 

The  witnesses  gave  their  names  and  addresses.  The  ser¬ 
geant  was  so  indignant  at  the  idea,  of  one  of  his  own  men 
being  seized  and  brought  into  the  station  that  he  at  once 
ordered  Fred  to  be  locked  up. 


CHAPTER  X. 

CONCLUSION. 

“Now,  sergeant,”  said  Fred,  “you  had  better  stop  and 
think  a  little  before  you  lock  me  up.” 

Lock  him  up!  Lock  him  up,  officer!”  said  the  sergeant. 
I  don  t  want  fo  hear  anything  from  him.  He  had  no  right 

to  lay  violent  hands  on  an  officer  in  the  discharge  of  his 
duty.”  6 

Sergeant,  I  knowr  what  the  duties  of  an  officer  are  as 
well  as  you  or  the  chief  of  police  here.  There  is  your  offi¬ 
cer  and  here  is  the  little  fellow,  not  half  his  size,  with 
lumps  on  his  head  as  large  as  walnuts.  You  and  I.  and 

every  citizen  in  the  town  knows  he  had  no  right  to  dub 
him.” 


“Shut  up,”  said  an  officer,  striking  Fred  on  the  hea<i 
with  his  club. 

Quick  as  a  flash  Fred  wheeled  and  dealt  the  officer  a 
blow  that  laid  him  out  at  full  length  on  the  floor  of  th< 
police  station. 

Four  or  five  officers  sprang  fonvard  and  seized  him. 

“Gentlemen,  you  are  all  witnesses  of  this  thing,”  said 
Fred,  turning  to  those  who  had  come  with  him. 

“Yres!  Yes!  We  will  stand  by  you.” 

Fred  went  into  the  cell  without  making  any  furthe] 
resistance,  and  the  sergeant  ordered  the  witnesses  out  of  th« 
station-house. 

He  heard  the  door  clank  as  the  bolt  shot  into  its  socket. 

A  very  influential  citizen  went  to  the  mayor  iand  told 
him  of  the  blunder  that  the  police  had  made. 

The  mayor  at  once  summoned  the  police  magistrate  b\ 
'phone,  and  he  went  to  the  police  station  and  said : 

“Sergeant,  what  in  thunder  are  you  letting  the  officer? 
club  people  unnecessarily  for?  Do  you  know*  you’ve  got  a 
man  locked  up  in  your  station  here  who  is  a  millionaire 
several  times  over  and  one  of  the  most  influential  men  in 
New  York  state?” 

“Judge,”  said  the  officer,  “he  knocked  down  an  officer 
right  here  in  my  presence.” 

“He  did.  What  did  he  do  that  for?  I’m  told -the  officer 
struck  him  over  the  head  when  he  ordered  him  to  shut  up. 
Here  is  the  mayor,  who  is  ready  to  go  on  his  bond,  and  I 
direct  that  he  be  freed  at  once,  and  vou  and  the  arresting 
officer  must  appear  before  me  in  the  morning.  Yrour  offi¬ 
cers  are  not  authorized  to  club  any  man  except  in  self- 
defense.” 

“Well,  he  struck  the  officer.”  '  j 

“Very  true!  And  the  officer  struck  him.  Why  did  he 
strike  him?  What  right  had  he  to  do  it?  I  shall  report 
him  to  the  police  board.” 

rIhe  next  morning  the  police  court  room  was  crowded 
with  some  of  the  best  citizens  in  the  place.  v 

The  magistrate  commended  Fred  for  protecting  the  little 
drummer,  and  also  added  that  a  citizen  had  just  as  many 
rights  as  a  policeman;  that  no  officer  had  any  right  to  abuse 
any  man  under  arrest.  He  ordered  the  clerk  of\he  court  to 
make  a  note  to  be  sent  to  the  police  commissioners  against 
the  sergeant  and  arresting  officer. 

“  ‘Runty/  ”  said  Fred,  addressing  the  little  drummer,  “I 
am  going  to  stay  here  and  see  this  thing  through,  so  I'm 
sorry  I  can't  go  anv  farther  with  vou.  It  isn't  necessary 
for  you  to  waste  any  time  to  appear  as  a  witness.  There 
are  witnesses  enough  already.” 

“  All  right.  But  if  I’m  needed,  wire  to  me  down  at  the 
house  in  Cincinnati  and  they  will  forward  the  dispatch  to 
me.” 

I  red  had  a  bump  as  big  as  a  walnut  where  the  police¬ 
man’s  club  landed,  and  he  exhibited  the  bruise  the  next  day 

in  court. 

“This  man  is  the  sergeant  at  the  station.  I  believe,  and 
t Lis  hlow  was  struck  in  his  presence  in  fro 
I  respect  his  uniform,  but  the  uniform  in  th 
grand  rascal  and  a  coward.” 


nt  of  Ills  do>l 
if-  case  covers 
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*  i'ui!  tut!"  said  the  judge. 
“Yes,  and  you  agree  with 
tier,  lorbids  it.'* 


“You  are  in  the  court  room.” 
me,  though  your  official  posi- 


l  red  had  employed  one  of  the  best  lawyers  in  the  town, 
and  the  lawyer  demanded  that  the  two  officers  be  turned 
over  to  the  police  commissioners  under  charge  of  brutally 
and  wantonly  clubbing  unresisting  citizens. 

The  request  was  granted. 

The  law  yer’s  influence  was  such  that  when  he  asked  that 
the  officers  be  suspended  until  the  commissioners’  decisions 
be  granted,  it  was  done,  to  the  utter  dismay  of  the  officers. 

Both  lied  in  their  statements,  but  witness  after  witness 
appeared  to  contradict  them. 

“Judge,”  Fred  asked,  “are  these  officers  under  oath?” 

“Yes,  all  the  time,”  was  the  reply.  ’ 

“Then  I  make  the  charge  of  perjury  against  them.  They 
are  wanton  brutes,  and  it  is  a  disgrace  to  this  city  to  have 
such  men  on  its  force.” 

It  so  happened  that  the  next  meeting  of  the  police  com- 
,  missioners  was  to  take  place  the  next  week,  and  when  the 
officers  were  arraigned  before  them  a  great  crowd  was  pres- 
enr,  and  the  lawyer  made  a  most  impassioned  speech  against 
them.  He  read  the  regulations  that  had  been  given  every 
officer  on  the  force,  and  proved  that  tffiey  were  the  greatest 
violators  of  the  law  the  city  had  ever  known. 

The  result  of  the  trial  was  that  both  the  sergeant  and 

% 

*the  officer  was  dismissed  from  the  force. 

Naturally,  their  friends  declared  it  was  an  unusually 
severe  sentence. 

*  The  sergeant  called  at  the  hotel  to  see  Fred  after  his  dis¬ 
missal,  and  denounced  him  in  very  strong  language  for  the 
.  statement  he  had  made  before  the  commissioners. 

Fred  paid  no  attention  to  him.  He  had  made  up  his 
mind  that  if  the  ‘sergeant  gave  him  an  opportunity  he 
would  give  him  the  thrashing  of  his  life;  hence  he  refrained 
from  inviting  the  attack  by  anything  he  might  say. 

The  sergeant  had  two  of  his  personal  friends  along  with 
him,  but,  unfortunately  for  him,  there  were  several  of 
Fearnot’s  friends  with  him. 

The  sergeant  was  really  hunting  for  trouble,  and,  seeing 
that  he  couldn’t  get  it  started  any  other  way,  he  slapped 
Fred’s  face. 

The  next  moment  he  was  lying  prone  on  the  floor,  and 
his  friends  rushed  at  Fred  to  do  him  up,  claiming  after¬ 
wards  that  they  were  merely  protecting  the  ex-sergeant. 
Instead  of  doing  him  up,  he  downed  each  one  of  them,  and 
a-  fast  as  they  attempted  to  rise  he  knocked  them  down 
a^ain. 

The  sergeant  drew  his  revolver  and  snapped  it  at  Fear- 

not. 

The  latter  kicked  his  hand  and  sent  the  weapon  flying 
the  whole  length  of  the  room. 

Then  he  proceeded  to  inflict  a  punishment  that  sent  the 
fell /j 1  to  the  hospital. 

"  One  of  hi-  friends  had  a  rib  broken  by  a  blow  straight 
from  Fred’s  shoulder. 

Then  citizen-  interfered  to  put  a  stop  to  it. 

Tim  ez-sergeant  had  to  face  the  charge  of  an  attempt  to 


commit  murder  because  he  snapped  his  revolver  .at  Fred, 
as  he  was  standing  but  a  few  feet  from  him. 

Of  course,  it  raised  a  tremendous  excitement  in  the  town. 

Many  people  came  to  Fred  and  said  the  police  force  had 
been  going  rough-shod  over  the  town  for  several  years. 

“All  right,”  said  Fred.  “I’m  going  to  see  this  thing 
through.  I  am  able  financially  to  do  so,  and  am  also 
physically  able  to  take  care  of  myself  against  the  entire 
force.  I  think  I  know  what  a  policeman’s  duty  is  as  well 
as  any  policeman  in  the  United  States.” 

“Well,”  said  another  standing  by,  who  was  a  relative  of 
the  chief  of  police,  “you  had  better  be  very  careful  of  how 
you  talk  here,  for  the  police  have  friends  as  well  as  you 
have.” 

“One  of  which  is  you,  I  suppose,”  Fred  retorted,  “and 
that  being  the  case,  you  had  better  study  the  constitution 
of  the  state  and  of  the  United  States,  also  the  city  ordi¬ 
nances.  I’m  ready  to  pay  you  a  thousand  dollars  in  cash  if 
you  can  point  to  a  single  thing  I’ve  done  in  violation  of 
law.” 

“Oh,  T  don’t  want  any  of  your  money,”  said  the  fellow. 

“  There  is  where  you  are  flirting  with  the  truth,  sir.  The 
money  that  I  have  is  just  the  same  as  any  other  money  in 
circulation,  and  when  you  say  you  don’t  want  any  of  it 
your  own  wife  wouldn’t  believe  you.” 

“I  have  no  wife,  sir.” 

“Oh,  well,  that  being  the  case,  I’ll  take  that  back  by 
saying'  no  man  or  woman  in  the  town  would  believe  you.” 

“Do  you  mean  to  call  me  a  liar?” 

“No,”  said  Fred,  “That  is  rather  an  impolite  thing  to 
do.  But  I  will  say  that  you  remind  me  very  much  of  one, 
and  also  of  a  very  ignorant  man.  I’ve  heard  of  innocent 
citizens  being  clubbed  to  death  by  policemen,  when  they 
-were  locked  up  and  defenseless  in  a  cell.  If  you  have  the 
impression  that  a  citizen  hasn’t  the  right  to  protect  himself 
against  even  an  officer,  you  betray  more  ignorance  than  I’ve 
run  up  against  in  many  a  day.” 

Just  then  a  policeman  came  along  and  ordered  the  crowd 
to  disperse. 

“All  right,”  said  Fred.  “That  is  in  the  line  of  your 
duty,  officer.”  So  he  turned  and  started  back  to  his  hotel. 

Fred  urged  the  lawyer  to  hurry  up  matters.  The  lawyer, 
having  tremendous  influence  in  both  social  and  political 
circles,  proceeded  to  make  cases  against  the  ex-sergeant  and 
his  two  friends,  and  their  prospects  were  very  fair  for  a 
sojourn  in  state  prison  in  the  very  near  future. 

Exacting  a  promise  from  his  lawyer  to  push  the  cases 
through  speedily,  Fred  gave  him  a  check  for  a  thousand 
dollars  and  told  him  not  to  let  up  until  he  landed  them 
where  they  belonged. 

“Now,”  said  be,  “I’m  going  East,  back  to  my  home,  and 

whenever  vou  want  either  me  or  the  little  drummer  a  tele- 
*/ 

gram  to  New  Era  will  reach  me.  If  I  am  not  there  it  will 
be  forwarded  to  me,  no  matter  where  I  am,  and  I’ll  be  on 
hand  on  the  next  train  coming  this  way.  This  liias  been 
the  most  outrageous  treatment  I  ever  received  anywhere. 
Once  up  in  Harlem,  in  New  York  City,  I  saw  a  policeman 
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give  a  women  prisoner  a  few  whacks  on  her  head  with  his 
club,  and  she  fell  to  the  ground,  stunned  to  insensibility.  I 
rushed  to  the  rescue  and  the  officer  tried  to  club  me.  1 
knocked  him  down  and  disarmed  him,  and  found  that  he 
was  about  half  drunk,  so  I  turned  the  poor  woman  over  to 
her  friends  and  took  the  otlicer  to  the  police  station,  there 
he  swore  that  he  wasn't  drunk,  and  hadn’t  tasted  any 
liquor  that  day,  and  half  the  policemen  in  the  station 
threatened  to  mob  me  for  interfering  with  him.  But  there 
were  witnesses  present  who  swore  that  they  had  seen  him 
drinking  several  times  that  very  morning,  and  a  police  sur¬ 
geon  who  happened  to  be  at  the  station-house,  after  exam¬ 
ining  him  and  smelling  his  breath,  pronounced  him  fully 
two-thirds  drunk.  That  officer  was  not  only  dismissed  from 
the  force,  but  had  to  stand  a  prosecution  for  brutally  beat¬ 
ing  the  woman.  I  had  trouble  with  a  number  of  his  friends 
afterward,  who  wanted  to  avenge  him.  Two  of  those  are 
serving  time  up  the  river  now  on  account  of  that  trouble. 
I  believe  in  New  York  there  is  more  clubbing  by  policemen 
than  in  any  other  place  in  the  world.  In  London  a  useless 
clubbing  is  very  promptly  investigated  by  Parliament.  It 
is  an  outrage  that  people  won’t  submit  to.” 

Fred  returned  to  New  Era.  He  was  followed  there  by 
two  men  a  month  later,  who  wanted  to  settle  the  matter  and 
keep  Fred^from  appearing  against  the  prisoners. 

He  refused  to  listen  to  them,  saying  that  he  would  be 
present  at  the  trial. 


When  the  trial  came  up  Fred  and  the  little  drummer 
were  on  hand,  and  the  stories  they  told  astonished  the  court. 

All  the  witnesses  were  on  hand,  too,  and  one  of  them  was  ^ 
so  eager  to  free  his  friends  that  he  committed  rank  perjury.' 
When  he  came  down  off  the  witness-stand  he  was  arrested 
on  a  warrant  issued  while  he  was  telling  his  story. 

The  plucky  little  drummer  told  of  the  number  of  threat- 
that  he  had  received  for  the  purpose  of  trying  to  frighten 
him  away  from  the  court. 

“What  effect  did  those  threats  have  on  you?”  the  attor- 


nev  asked. 

«/ 

“None  whatever,  sir,”  said  he,  “for  I’m  not  afraid  of  any 
man  alive.” 

“No,”  said  Fred,  interrupting,  “and  you  can  prove  that 
by  me.” 

THE  END. 

Read  “FRED  FEARNOT  AND  THE  BROKER’S 
BOY;  OR,  WORKING  THE  STOCK  MARKET,”  which 
will  be  the  next  number  (288)  of  “Work  and  Win.” 
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lb*  The  Liberty  Boys  Deceived ;  or.  Tricked  but  Not  Beaten. 

117  The  Liberty  Boys  and  the  Dwarf ;  or,  A  Dangerous  Enemy. 

118  The  Liberty  Boys’  Dead-Shots ;  or,  The  Deadly  Twelve. 

119  The  Liberty  Boys’  League ;  or,  The  Country  Boys  Who  Helped. 
120  The  Liberty  Boys’  Neatest  Trick ;  or,  How  the  Redcoats  were 
Fooled. 

12 i  The  Liberty  Boys  Stranded  ;  or,  Afoot  in  the  Enemy’s  Country. 
122  The  Liberty  Boys  in  the  Saddle ;  or,  Lively  Work  for  Liberty’s 
Cause. 

123  The  Liberty  Boys’  Bonanza;  or,  Taking  Toll  from  the  Tories, 

v-  TZ1  The  Liberty  Boys  at  Saratoga  ;  or.  The  Surrender  of  Burgoyne. 

12  5  rThe  Liberty  Boys  and  “Old  Put.”;  or  The  Escape  at  Horseneck. 

126  The  Liberty  Boys  Bugle  Call ;  or,  The  Plot  to  Poison  Washington. 
127  The  Liberty  Boys  and  “Queen  Esther”;  or,  The  Wyoming  Valley 
Massacre. 

log  The  Liberty  Boys’  Horse  Guard :  or,  On  the  High  Hills  of  Santee. 
^-^0  The  Liberty  Boys  and  Aaron  Burr;  or,  Battling  for  Independ- 
*  ence. 

13*0  The  Liberty  Bovs  and  the  “Swamp  Fox”  ;  or,  Helping  Marlon. 

131  The  Liberty  Boys  and  Ethan  Allen  ;  or.  Old  and  Young  Veterans. 
132  The  Liberty  Boys  and  the  King’s  Spy;  or.  Diamond  Cut  Dia¬ 
mond. 

353  The  Liberty  Boys’  Bayonet  Charge;  or,  The  Siege  of  Yorktown. 
134  The  Liberty  Boys  and  Paul  Jones ;  or,  The  Martyrs  of  the  Prison 
Ships. 

135  The  Liberty  Boys  at  Bowling  Green ;  or,  Smashing  the  King’s 
Statue.  _  ,,  .  „ 

136  The  Liberty  Boys  and  Nathan  Hale ;  or,  The  Brave  Patriot  Spy. 


137  The  Liberty  Boys’  “Minute  Men” ;  or,  The  Battle  of  the  Cow 

Pens. 

138  The  Liberty  Boys  and  the  Traitor ;  or,  How  They  Handled  Him. 

139  The  Liberty  Boys  at  Yellow  Creek ;  or,  Routing  the  Redcoats. 

140  The  Liberty  Boys  and  General  Greene  ;  or,  Chasing  Cornwallis. 

141  The  Liberty  Boys  in  Richmond ;  or,  Fighting  Traitor  Ar  nold . 

142  The  Liberty  Boys  and  the  Terrible  Tory ;  or,  Beating  a  Bad 

Man. 

143  The  Liberty  Boys’  Sword-Fight ;  or,  Winning  with  the  Enemy’s 

Weapons. 

144  The  Liberty  Boys  in  Georgia ;  or,  Lively  Times  Down  South. 

145  The  Liberty  Boys’  Greatest  Triumph  ;  or,  The  March  to  Victory. 

146  The  Liberty  Boys  and  the  Quaker  Spy  ;  or,  Two  of  a  Kind. 

147  The  Liberty  Boys  in  Florida ;  or,  Fighting  Prevost’s  Army. 

148  The  Liberty  Boys’  Last  Chance ;  or,  Making  the  Best  of  It. 

149  The  Liberty  Boys’  Sharpshooters ;  or,  The  Battle  of  the  Kegs. 

150  The  Liberty  Boys  on  Guard  ;  or,  Watching  the  Enemy. 

151  The  Liberty  Boys’  Strange  Guide  ;  or,  the  Mysterious  Maiden. 

152  The  Liberty  Boys  in  the  Mountains ;  or,  Among  Rough  People. 

153  The  Liberty  Boys’  Retreat ;  or,  in  the  Shades  of  Death. 

*  154  The  Liberty  Boys  and  the  Fire  Fiend ;  or,  A  New  Kind  of  Battle. 

155  The  Liberty  Boys  in  Quakertown  ;  or,  Making  Things  Lively  in 

Philadelphia. 

156  The  Liberty  Boys  and  the  Gypsies ;  or,  A  Wonderful  Surprise. 

157  The  Liberty  Boys’  Flying  Artillery  ;  or  “Liberty  or  Death.” 

158  The  Liberty  Boys  Against  the  Red  Demons ;  or.  Fighting  the  In¬ 

dian  Raiders. 

159  The  Liberty  Boys’  Gunners ;  or,  The  Bombardment  of  Monmouth. 

160  The  Liberty  Boys  and  Lafayette ;  or.  Helping  the  Young  French 

General. 

161  The  Liberty  Boys’  Grit ;  or.  The  Bravest  of  the  Brave. 

162  The  Liberty  Boys  at  West  Point ;  or,  Helping  to  Watch  the  Red- 

costs 

163  The  Liberty  Boys’  Terrible  Tussle  ;  or,  Fighting  to  a  Finish. 

164  The  Liberty  Boys  and  “Light  Horse  Harry”  ;  or,  Chasing  the 

British  Dragoons. 

16  5  The  Liberty  Boys  in  Camp;  or.  Working  for  Washington. 

16  6  The  Liberty  Boys  and  Mute  Mart;  or,  The  Deaf  and  Dumb  Spy. 

16  7  The  Liberty  Boys  At  Trenton;  or,  the  Greatest  Christmas  ever  Known. 
16  8  The  Liberty  Boys  and  General  Gates:  or.  The  Disaster  at  Camden. 

16  9  The  Liberty  Boys  at  Brandywine;  or,  Fighting  Fiercely  for  Freedom. 

17  0  The  Liberty  Boys’  Hot  Campaign;  or,  The  Warmest  Work  on  Record. 
17  1  The  Liberty  Boys’  Awkward  Squad;  or.  Breaking  in  New  Recruits. 

17  2  The  Liberty  Boys’  Fieroe  Finish;  or.  Holding  Out  to  the  End. 

17  3  The  Liberty  Boys  at  Forty  Fort;  or.  The  Battle  of  Pocono  Mountain. 

17  4  The  Liberty  Boys  as  Swamp  Rats;  or,  Keeping  the  Redcoats  Worried. 
175  The  Liberty  Boys’  Death  March;  or,  The  Girl  of  the  Regiment. 

17  6  The  Liberty  Boys’  Only  Surrender,  And  Why  It  was  Done. 

17  7  The  Liberty  Boys  and  Flora  McDonald;  or,  After  the  HeSBians. 

17  8  The  Liberty  Boys’  Drum  Corps:  or,  Fighting  for  the  Starry  Flag. 

17  9  The  Liberty  Boys  and  the  Gun  Maker;  or,  The  Battle  of  Stony  Point. 

18  0  The  Liberty  Boys  as  Night  Owls;  or;  Great  Work  after  Dark. 
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WILD  WEST  WEEKLY 

A  (Dagazine  Containing  Stories,  Sketebes,  ete.,  of  (ilestern  Life.  * 

33"^  JL.3ST  03L.33  SCOUT.  [ 

32  PAGES.  PRICE  5  CENTS.  32  PAGES. 

EACH  NUMBER  IN  A  HANDSOME  COLORED  COVER. 


All  of  these  exciting  stories  are  founded  on  facts.  Young  Wild  West  is  a  hero  with  whom  the  author  was 
acquainted.  His  daring  deeds  and  thrilling  adventures  have  never  been  surpassed.  They  form  the  base  of  the 


most  dashing  stories  ever  published. 

Read  the  following  numbers  of  this  most  interesting 

LATEST  ISSUES: 

33  Young  Wild  West  and  the  Ranch  Queen  ;  or,  Rounding  Up  the  Cat¬ 

tle  Ropers. 

34  Young  Wild  West’s  Pony  Express ;  or,  Getting  the  Mail  Through 

on  Time. 

35  Young  Wild  West  on  the  Big  Divide ;  or,  The  Raid  of  the  Rene¬ 

gades. 

36  Young  Wild  WTest’s  Million  in  Gold  ;  or,  The  Boss  Boy  of  Boulder. 

37  Young  Wild  West  Running  the  Gantlet ;  or,  The  Pawnee  Chief’s 

Last  Shot. 

38  Young  Wild  West  and  the  Cowboys ;  or,  A  Hot  Time  on  the 

Prairie. 

39  Young  Wild  West’s  Rough  Riders ;  or.  The  Rose  Bud  of  the 

Rockies. 

40  Young  Wild  West’s  Dash  for  Life ;  or,  A  Ride  that  Saved  a 

Town. 

41  Young  Wild  West’s  Big  Pan  Out ;  or,  The  Battle  for  a  Silver  Mine. 

42  Young  Wild  West  and  the  Charmed  Arrow ;  or,  The  White  Lily  of 

the  Kiowas. 

43  Young  Wild  West’s  Great  Round  Up ;  or,  Corraling  the  Ranch 

Raiders. 

44  Young  Wild  West’s  Rifle  Rangers ;  or.  Trailing  a  Bandit  King. 

45  Young  Wild  West  and  the  Russian  Duke ;  or,  A  Lively  Time  on 

Mountain  and  Plain. 

46  Young  Wild  West  on  the  Rio  Grande ;  or,  Trapping  the  Mexican 

Coiners. 

47  Young  Wild  West  and  Sitting  Bull  ;  or,  Saving  a  Troop  of  Cavalry. 

48  Young  Wild  West  and  the  Texas  Trailers;  or,  Roping  in  the  Horse 

Thieves. 

49  Young  Wild  West’s  Whirlwind  Riders ;  or,  Chasing  the  Border 

Thugs 

50  Young  Wild  West  and  the  Danites ;  or,  Arietta’3  Great  Peril. 

51  Yroung  Wild  West  in  the  Shadow  of  Death';  or,  Saved  by  a  Red 

Man  s  Bullet. 

52  Young  Wild  West  and  the  Arizona  Boomers ;  or,  The  Bad  Men 

of  Bullet  Bar. 

53  Young  Wild  West  After  the  Claim-Jumpers;  or,  Taming  a  Tough 

Town. 

54  Young  Wild  West  and  the  Prairie  Pearl ;  or,  The  Mystery  of  No 

Man’s  Ranch. 

55  Young  Wild  West  on  a  Crooked  Trail ;  or,  Lost  on  the  Alkali 

Desert 

56  Young  Wild  West  and  the  Broken  Bowie ;  or,  The  Outlaws  of 

Yellow  Fork. 

57  Young  Wild  West’s  Running  Fight;  or.  Trapping  the  Reds  and 

Renegades. 

58  Young  Wild  West  and  His  Dead  Shot  Band ;  or,  the  Smugglers 

of  the  Canadian  Border. 

59  Young  Wild  West’s  Blind  Ride ;  or,  The  Treasure  Trove  of  the 

Yellowstone. 

60  Young  Wild  West  and  the  Vigilantes ;  or,  Thinning  Out  a  Hard 

Crowd. 


magazine  and  be  convinced: 

61  Young  Wild  West  on  a  Crimson  Trail ;  or,  Arietta  Among  the 

Apaches.  m 

62  Young  Wild  West  and  “Gilt  Edge  Gil” ;  or,  Touching  up  the 

Sharpers. 

63  Young  Wild  West’s  Reckless  Riders ;  or,  After  the  Train  Wreck¬ 

ers. 

64  Young  Wild  West  at  Keno  Gulch  ;  or,  The  Game  That  Was  Never 

Played. 

65  Young  Wild  West  and  the  Man  from  the  East ;  or,  The  Luck  that 

Found  the  Lost  Lode. 

66  Young-  Wild  West  in  the  Grand  Canyon  ;  or,  A  Finish  Fight  Witl;-- 

Outlaws.  Ms 

67  Young  Wild  West  and  the  “Wyoming  Wolves” ;  or,  Arietta’s  Won¬ 

derful  Nerve. 

68  Young  Wild  West’s  Dangerous  Deal ;  or,  The  Plot  to  Flood  a  Silver 

Mine. 

69  Young  Wild  West  and  the  Purple  Plumes;  or,  Cheyenne  Charlie’s* 

Close  Call. 

70  Young  Wild  West  at  “Coyote  Camp”  ;  or.  Spoiling  a  Lynching  Bee. 

71  Young  Wild  West  the  Lasso  King;  or,  The  Crooked  Gang  of 

“Straight”  Ranch. 

72  Young  Wild  West’s  Game  of  Chance ;  or,  Saved  by  Arietta. 

73  Young  Wild  West  and  “Cayuse  Kitty;  or,  The  Queen  of  the  Bron¬ 

cho  Busters.  i’ 

74  Young  Wild  West’s  Steady  Hand;  or,  The  Shot  that  Made  a 

Million. 

75  Young  Wild  West  and  the  Piute  Princess ;  or,  The  Trail  that  Led 

to  the  Lost  Land. 

76  Young  Wild  West’s  Cowboy  Carnival;  or,  The  Roundup  at  Roar¬ 

ing  Ranch.  *  r 

77  Young  Wild  West  and  the  Girl  in  Green ;  or,  A  Lively  Time  at  Sil¬ 

ver  Plume. 

78  Young  Wild  West’s  Long-Range  Shot;  or,  Arietta’s  Ride  for  Life. 

79  Young  Wild  West  and  the  Stranded  Show  ;  or.  Waking  the  Pralne — w 

Pilgrims. 

86  Young  Wild  West’s  Life  at  Stake;  or.  The  Strategy  of  Arietta. 

81  Young  Wild  West’s  Prairie  Pioneers;  or,  Fighting  the  Way  to  the 

Golden  Loop. 

82  Young  Wild  West  and  Nevada  Nan;  or,  The  Wild  Girl  of  the 

Sierras. 

83  Young  Wild  West  in  the  Bad  Lands;  or,  Hemmed  in  bv  Redskina  *  ' 
S4  Young  Wild  West  at  Nugget  Flats;  or,  Arietta’s  Streak  of  Luck 

85  Young  Wild  West’s  Grizzly  Hunt ;  or.  The  Rival  Rangers  of  the 

Rockies. 

86  Young  Wild  West’s  Buckskin  Brigade;  or,  Helping  the  Cavalry¬ 

men. 
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THE  STAGE. 

h.41- the  boys  of  new  yoke  end  men  s  .tore 

Containing  a  groat  variety  of  the  latest  jokes  used  by  the 
famous  eiuI  men.  No  amateur  minstrels  is  complete  without 
1:*  wonderful  little  book. 

No.  4_\  THE  HOYS  OF  NEW  YORK  STUMP  SPEAKER.— 
^  .g  a  varied  assortment  of  stump  speeches,  Negro,  Dutch 

'1‘  1  *r!  ,*  Also  end  mens  jokes.  Just  the  thing  for  home  amuse- 
*Y ‘u  t  ana  amateur  shows. 

rviv*  vSi-SlS  H,VYS,  OF  NEW  YORK  MINSTREL  GUIDE 
w  i  k  ™ >OK.— Something  new  and  very  instructive.  Every 
should  obtain  this  book,  as  it  contains  full  instructions  for  or- 
*-i:uzing_  an  amateur  minstrel  troupe. 

I  No.  65.  MI  LDOON  S  JOKES. — This  is  one  of  the  most  original 
poke  books  ever  published,  and  it  is  brimful  of  wit  and  humor.  It 
E  uitains  a  large  collection  of  songs,  jokes,  conundrums,  etc.,  of 
^Lerrence  Muldoon.  the  great  wit,  humorist,  and  practical  joker  of 
<t  ie  day.  Every  boy  who  can  enjoy  a  good  substantial  joke  should 
■obtain  a  copy  immediatelv. 

I  No.  79.  HOW  TO  BECOME  AN  ACTOR.— Containing  com- 
JP  -te  instructions  how  to  make  up  for  various  characters  on  the 

age;  together  with  the  duties  of  the  Stage  Manager.  Prompter, 
pPcenic  Artist  and  Property  Man.  By  a  prominent  Stage  Manager. 

'  No  SO.  GUS  WILLIAMS’  JOKE  BOOK.— Containing  the  lat- 
jcst  jokes,  anecdotes  and  funny  stories  of  this  world-renowned  and 
evr>r  popular  German  comedian.  Sixty-four  pages;  handsome 
Colored  cover  containing  a  half-tone  photo  of  the  author. 

>  HOUSEKEEPING. 

No.  16.  HOW  TO  KEEP  A  WINDOW  GARDEN.— Containing 
fc.;l  instructions  for  constructing  a  window  garden  either  in  town 
or  country,  and  the  most  approved  methods  for  raising  beautiful 
dowers  at  home.  The  most  complete  book  of  the  kind  ever  pub¬ 
lished. 

^Nji,  30.  HOW  TO  COOK. — One  of  the  most  instructive  books 
pjTfcooking  ever  published.  It  contains  recipes  for  cooking  meats, 

1  msh,  game,  and  oysters ;  also  pies,  puddings,  cakes  and  all  kinds  of 
pastry,  and  a  grand  collection  of  recipes  by  one  of  our  most  popular 
cDoks. 

•  No.  37.  HOW  TO  KEEP  HOUSE. — It  contains  information  for 
Everybody,  boys,  girls,  men  and  women  ;  it  will  teach  you  how  to 
make  almost  anything  around  the  house,  such  as  parlor  ornaments, 

■  brackets,  cements,  Aeolian  harps,  and  bird  lime  for  catching  birds. 

ELECTRICAL. 

No.  46.  HOW  TO  MAKE  AND  USE  ELECTRICITY.— A  de¬ 
scription  of  the  wonderful  uses  of  electricity  and  electro  magnetism  ; 
together  with  full  instructions  for  making  Electric  Toys.  Batteries, 
<%■.  By  George  Trebel,  A.  M.,  M.  D.  Containing  over  fifty  il¬ 
lustrations. 

No.  64.  HOW  TO  MAKE  ELECTRICAL  MACHINES.— Con¬ 
taining  full  directions  for  making  electrical  machines,  induction 
coils,  dynamos,  and  many  novel  toys  to  be  worked  by  electricity, 
ifv  It.  A.  R.  Bennett.  Fully  illustrated. 

No.  67.  HOW  TO  DO  ELECTRICAL  TRICKS.— Containing  a 
large  collection  of  instructive  and  highly  amusing  electrical  tricks, 
J^ether  with  illustrations.  By  A.  Anderson. 

ENTERTAINMENT. 

No.  9.  HOW  TO  BECOME  A  VENTRILOQUIST.— By  Harry 
Kennedy.  The  secret  given  away.  Every  intelligent  boy  reading 
this  book  of  instructions,  by  a  practical  professor  (delighting  multi- 
>, tries  everv  night  with  his  wonderful  imitations),  can  master  the 

.  and  create  anv  amount  of  fun  for  himself  and  friends.  It  is  the 
4t  latest  book  ever  published,  and  there’s  millions  (of  fun)  in  it. 

No  20.  HOW  TO  ENTERTAIN  AN  EVENING  PARTY.— A 
Vpry  valuable  little  book  just  published.  A  complete  compendium 
r.f  games,  sports,  card  diversions,  comic  recitations,  etc.,  suitable 
Sfor  parlor  or  drawing-room  entertainment.  It  contains  more  for  the 
money  than  any  book  published. 

No.  35.  HOW  TO  PLAY  GAMES. — A  complete  and  useful  little 
book,  containing  the  rules  and  regulations  of  billiards,  bagatelle, 
backgammon,  eroouet.  dominoes,  etc. 

No  “a  HOW  TO  SOLVE  CONUNDRUMS.— Containing  all 
the  fading  conundrums  of  the  day,  amusing  riddles,  curious  catches 

3  HOW  TO  PLAY  CARDS. — A  complete  and  handy  little 

J  k  giving  the  rules  and  full  directions  for  playing  Euchre,  Crib- 
G  Uasino,  Fortv-Five,  Rounce,  Pedro  Sancho,  Draw  Poker, 
/.  "..Vi on  Pitch.  All  Fours,  and  many  other  popular  games  of  cards. 
AVo  06  HOW  TO  DO  PUZZLES. — Containing  over  three  hun- 
i  dr«d  interesting  p’>zz,P3  and  conundrums,  with  key  to  same.  A 
#/  mplete  book.  Fully  illustrated.  By  A.  Anderson. 

ETIQUETTE. 

No  13  HOW  TO  DO  IT;  OR,  BOOK  OF  ETIQUETTE. — It 
is  a  great  life  secret,  and  one  that  every  young  man  desires  to  know 

a^oni  There’s  happiness  in  it.  ...  ,  , 

wow  TO  BEHAVE. — Containing  the  rules  and  etiquette 
"  '  *HRoc-etv  and  the  easiest  and  most  approved  methods  of  ap- 
a ring  to  good  advantage  at  parties,  balls,  the  theatre,  church,  and 
the  drawing-room. 

DECLAMATION. 

\v  07  HOW  TO  RECITE  AND  BOOK  OF  RECITATIONS. 

Containing  the  most  popular  selections  in  use,  comprising  Dutch 
French  dialect,  Yankee  and  Irish  dialect  pieces,  together 


> 
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No.  31.  HOW  TO  BECOME  A  SPEAKER.— Containing  four¬ 
teen  illustrations,  giving  the  different  positions  requisite  to  become 
a  good  speaker,  reader  anti  elocutionist.  Also  containing  gems  from 
all  the  popular  authors  of  prose  and  poetry,  arranged  in  the  most 
simple  and  concise  manner  possible. 

No.  45).  HOW  TO  DEBATE.— Giving  rules  for  conducting  de¬ 
bates,  outlines  for  debates,  questions  for  discussion,  and  the  best 
sources  for  procuring  information  on  the  questions  given. 

SOCIETY. 

No.  3.  FIOW  TO  FLIRT. — The  arts  and  wiles  of  flirtation  are 
fully  explained  by  this  little  book.  Besides  the  various  methods  of 
handkerchief,  fan.  glove,  parasol,  window  and  hat  flirtation,  it  con¬ 
tains  a  full  list  of  the  language  and  sentiment  of  fiowers,  which  is 
interesting  to  everybody,  both  old  and  young.  You  cannot  be  happy 
without  one. 

No.  4.  HOW  TO  DANCE  is  the  title  of  a  new  and  handsome 
little  book  just  issued  by  Frank  Tousey.  It  contains  full  instruc¬ 
tions  in  the  art  of  dancing,  etiquette  in  the  ball-room  and  at  parties, 
how  to  dress,  and  full  directions  for  calling  off  in  all  popular  square 
dances. 

No.  5.  HOW  TO  MAKE  LOVE. — A  complete  guide  to  love, 
courtship  and  marriage,  giving  sensible  advice,  rules  and  etiquette 
to  be  observed,  with  many  curious  and  interesting  things  not  gen¬ 
erally  known. 

No.  17.  HOW  TO  DRESS. — Containing  full  instruction  in  the 
art  of  dressing  and  appearing  well  at  home  and  abroad,  giving  the 
selections  of  colors,  material,  and  how’  to  have  them  made  up. 

No.  IS.  HOW  TO  BECOME  BEAUTIFUL.— One  of  the 
brightest  and  most  valuable  little  books  ever  giveu  to  the  world. 
Everybody  wishes  to  know’  how  to  become  beautiful,  both  male  and 
female.  The  secret  is  simple,  and  almost  costless.  Read  this  book 
and  be  convinced  how’  to  become  beautiful. 

BIRDS  AND  ANIMALS. 

No.  7.  HOW  TO  KEEP  BIRDS.— Handsomely  illustrated  and 
containing  full  instructions  for  the  management  and  training  of  the 
canary,  mockingbird,  bobolink,  blackbird,  paroquet,  parrot,  etc. 

No.  30.  HOW  TO  RAISE  DOGS.  POULTRY.  PIGEONS  AND 
RABBITS. — A  useful  and  instructive  book.  Handsomely  illus¬ 
trated.  By  Ira  Drofraw. 

No.  40.  HOW  TO  MAKE  AND  SET  TRAPS.— Including  hints 
on  how  to  catch  moles,  weasels,  otter,  rats,  squirrels  and  birds. 
Also  how  to  cure  skins.  Copiously  illustrated.  By  J.  Harrington 
KG6I16 

No.*  50.  HOW  TO  STUFF  BIRDS  AND  ANIMALS.— A 
valuable  book,  giving  instructions  in  collecting,  preparing,  mounting 
and  preserving  birds,  animals  and  insects. 

No.  54.  HOW  TO  KEEP  AND  MANAGE  PETS.— Giving  com¬ 
plete  information  as  to  the  manner  and  method  of  raising,  keeping, 
taming,  breeding,  and  managing  all  kinds  of  pets;  also  giving  full 
instructions  for  making  cages,  etc.  Fully  explained  by  twenty-eight 
illustrations,  making  it  the  most  complete  book  of  the  kind  ever 
published. 

MISCELLANEOUS. 

No.  8.  HOW  TO  BECOME  A  SCIENTIST.— A  useful  and  in¬ 
structive  book,  giving  a  complete  treatise  on  chemistry ;  also  ex¬ 
periments  in  acoustics,  mechanics,  mathematics,  chemistry,  and  di¬ 
rections  for  making  fireworks,  colored  fires,  and  gas  balloons.  This 
book  cannot  be  equaled. 

No.  14.  HOW  TO  MAKE  CANDY. — A  complete  hand-book  for 
making  all  kinds  of  candy,  ice-cream,  syrups,  essences,  etc.,  etc. 

No.  19.— FRANK  TOUSEY’S  UNITED  STATES  DISTANCE 
TABLES,  POCKET  COMPANION  AND  GUIDE.— Giving  the 
official  distances  on  all  the  railroads  of  the  United  States  and 
Canada.  Also  table  of  distances  by  water  to  foreign  ports,  hack 
fares  in  the  principal  cities,  reports  of  the  census,  etc.,  etc.,  making 
it  one  of  the  most  complete  and  handv  books  published 

No.  38.  HOW  TO  BECOME  YOUR  OWN  DOCTOR.— A  won¬ 
derful  book,  containing  useful  and  practical  information  in  the 
treatment  of  ordinary  diseases  and  ailments  common  to  every 
family.  Abounding  in  useful  and  effective  recipes  for  general  com¬ 
plaints. 

No.  55.  HOW  TO  COLLECT  STAMPS  AND  COINS.— Con¬ 
taining  valuable  information  regarding  the  collecting  and  arranging 
of  stamps  and  coins.  Handsomely  illustrated. 

No.  58.  HOW  TO  BE  A  DETECTIVE.— By  Old  King  Brady, 
the  wrorld-know’n  detective.  In  which  he  lays  down  some  valuable 
and  sensible  rules  for  beginners,  and  also  relates  some  adventures 
and  experiences  of  well-known  detectives. 

No.  60.  HOW  TO  BECOME  A  PHOTOGRAPHER.— Contain¬ 
ing  useful  information  regarding  the  Camera  and  how’  to  wrork  it; 
also  how  to  make  Photographic  Magic  Lantern  Slides  and  other 
Transparencies.  Handsomely  illustrated.  By  Captain  W.  De  W. 
Abney. 

No.  62.  HOW  TO  BECOME  A  WEST  POINT  MILITARY 
CADET. — Containing  full  explanations  how  to  gain  admittance, 
course  of  Study,  Examinations.  Duties,  Staff  of  Officers,  Post 
Guard,  Police  Regulations.  Fire  Department,  and  all  a  boy  should 
know’  to  he  a  Cadet.  Compiled  and  written  by  Lu  Senarens,  author 
of  “How  to  Become  a  Naval  Cadet.” 

No.  63.  HOW  TO  BECOME  A  NAVAL  CADET.— Complete  in¬ 
structions  of  how  to  gain  admission  to  the  Annapolis  Naval 
Academy.  Also  containing  the  course  of  instruction,  description 
of  grounds  and  buildings,  historical  sketch,  and  everything  a  hoy 
should  know  to  become  an  officer  in  the  United  States  Navy.  Com- 

IIow  to  Become  a 


should  know 

piled  and  written  by  Lu  Senarens,  author  of  “1 
West  Point  Military  Cadet.” 


“ ■*"**'  PRICE  10  CENTS  EACH,  OR  3  FOR  25  CENTS. 

Address  FRANK  TOUSEY,  Publisher,  24  Union  Square,  New  York. 
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Big  Hunt:  or.  Camping  on  the  Columbia  River 
Hard  Experience:  or.  Roughing  it  at  Red  Gulch. 
Fearnot  Stranded ;  or,  llow  Terry  Olcott  Lost  the  Money. 
Fear  not  in  the  Mountains;  or.  Held  at  Ray  by  Bandits. 
Fearuot's  Terrible  Risk;  or,  Terry  Olcott’s  Reckless  \  en- 
ture. 

Fred  Fearnot’s  Last  Card:  or.  The  Game  that  Saved  Ilis  Life. 

Fearnot  and  the  Professor  :  or.  The  Man  Who  Knew  it  All. 
Fearnot’s  Rig  Scoop  :  or,  Renting  a  Thousand  Rivals. 
Fearnot  and  the  Raiders ;  or.  Fighting  for  His  Belt. 
Fearnot’s  Great  Risk  ;  or,  One  Chance  in  a  Thousand. 
Fearnot  as  a  Sleuth;  or,  Running  Down  a  Slick  Villain. 
Fearnot's  New  Deal  ;  or,  Working  for  a  Banker. 

Fearnot  in  Dakota ;  or,  The  Little  Combination  Ranch. 
Fearnot  and  the  Road  Agents ;  or,  Terry  Olcott’s  Cool 
Nerve. 

Fred  Fearnot  and  the  Amazon ;  or,  The  Wild  Woman  of  the 
Plains. 

Fred  Fearnot's  Training  School :  or,  How  to  Make  a  Living. 

Fred  Fearnot  and  the  Stranger ;  or,  The  Long  Man  who 
Short. 

Fred  Fearnot  and  the  Old  Trapper ;  or,  Searching  for  a 
Cavern. 

Fred  Fearnot  in  Colorado;  or.  Running  a  Sheep  Ranch. 

Fred  Fearnot  at  the  Ball  :  or.  The  Girl  in  the  Green  Mask. 

Fred  Fearnot  and  the  Duellist;  or,  The  Man  Who  Wanted 
Fight. 

Fred  Fearnot  on  the  Stump ;  or,  Backing  an  Old  Veteran. 

Fred  Fearnot's  New  Trouble  ;  or,  Up  Against  a  Monopoly. 

Fred  Fearnot  as  Marshal  :  or.  Commanding  the  Peace. 

Fred  Fearnot  and  ‘•Wally’’ ;  or,  The  Good  Natured  Bully  of 
Badger. 

Fred  Fearnot  and  the  Miners:  or.  The  Trouble  At  Coppertown. 

Fred  Fearnot  and  the  “Blind  Tigers”  ;  or,  .  ore  Ways  Than  One. 

Fred  Fearnot  and  the  Hindoo;  or,  The  Wonderful  Juggler  at 
Coppertown. 

Fred  Fearnot  Snow  Bound  :  or,  Fun  with  Pericles  Smith. 

Fred  Fearnot's  Great  Fire  Fight ;  or.  Rescuing  a  Prairie  School. 

Fred  Fearnot  in  New  Orleans ;  or.  Up  Against  the  Mafia. 

Fred  Fearnot  and  the  Haunted  House ;  or,  Unraveling  a  Great 
Mystery. 

Fred  Fearnot  on  the  Mississippi ;  or,  The  Blackleg’s  Murderous 
Plot. 

Fred  Fearnot’s  Wolf  Hunt :  or.  A  Battle  for  Life  in  the  Dark. 

Fred  Fearnot  and  the  “Greaser”  ;  or.  The  Fight  to  Death  with 
Lariats. 

Fred  Fearnot  in  Mexico :  or.  Fighting  the  Revolutionists. 

Fred  Fearnot’s  Daring  Bluff:  or.  The  Nerve  that  Saved  His  Life. 

Fred  Fearnot  and  the  Grave  Digger  :  or.  The  Mystery  of  a  Ceme¬ 
tery. 

Fred  Fearnot’s  Wall  Street  Deal :  or,  Between  the  Bulls  and  the 
Bears. 

Fred  Fearnot  and  “Mr.  Jones”  :  or.  The  Insurance  Man  in 
Trouble. 

Fred  Fearnot's  Big  Gift :  or,  A  Week  at  Old  Avon. 

Fred  Fearnot  and  the  “Witch”  ;  or.  Exposing  an  Old  Fraud. 

Fred  Fearnot's  Birthday :  or,  A  Big  Time  at  New  Era. 

Fred  Fearnot  and  the  Sioux  Chief ;  or,  Searching  for  a  Lost 
Girl. 

Fred  Fearnot’s  Mortal  Enemy  :  or.  The  Man  on  the  Black  Horse. 

Fred  Fearnot  at  Canyon  Castle:  or.  Entertaining  His  Friends. 
Fred  Fearnot  and  the  Commanche ;  or,  Teaching  a  Redskin  a 
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Fearnot  and  “Old  Grizzly”  ;  or,  The  Man  Who  Didn’t  Kno 
Fearuot's  Rough  Riders  :  or,  Driving  Out  the  Squatters. 
Fearnot  and  the  Black  Fiend  ;  or,  Putting  Down  a  Riot. 
Fearnot  in  Tennessee  :  or.  The  Demon  of  the  Mountains. 
Fearnot  and  the  “Terror”  ;  or,  Calling  Down  a  Bad  Man 
Fearnot  in  West  Virginia:  or,  Helping  the  Revenue  Agents. 
Fearnot  and  His  Athletes;  or,  A  Great  Charity  Tour. 
Fearnot’s  Strange  Adventure  ;  or,  The  Queer  Old  Man  of  the 
Mountain. 

Fred  Fearnot  and  the  League  ;  or,  Up  Against  a  Bad  Lot. 

Fearnot’s  Wonderful  Race  ;  or.  Beating  a  Horse  on  Foot. 
Fearnot  and  the  Wrestler ;  or,  Throwing  a  Great  Champion^ 
Fearnot  and  the  Bankrupt  ;  or.  Ferreting  Out  a  Frautv r 
as  a  Redskin ;  or,  Trailing  a  Captured  Girl, 
and  the  “Greenhorn’’;  or,  Fooled  for  Once  in  Hi* 

or,  Tracked  by  Mistak^ 
Fred  Fearnot’s  Boy  Scouts :  or.  Hot  Times  in  the  Rockies. 

Fred  Fearnot  and  the  Waif  of  Wall  Street ;  or,  A  Smart  Boy 
Broker. 

Fred  Fearnot’s  Buffalo  Hunt :  or.  The  Gamest  Boy  in  the  West 
Fred  Fearnot  and  the  Mill  Boy  :  or.  A  Desperate  Dash  for  Life. 
Fred  Fearnot’s  Great  Trotting  Match  :  or.  Beating  the  Record. 

Marksman ;  or.  The  Mystery  of 
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Fred  Fearnot  and  the  Hidden 
Thunder  Mountain. 

Fred  Fearnot’s  Boy  Champion  : 

Fred  Fearnot  and  the  Money 
Street. 

Fred  Fearnot’s  Gold  Hunt:  or, 

Fred  Fearnot  and  the  Ranch 
Broncho  Busters. 

Fred  Fearnot  after  the  Sharpers ; 

Game. 

Fred  Fearnot  and  the  Firebugs:  or.  Saving  a  City. 

Fred  Fearnot  in  the  Lumber  Camps :  or.  Hustling  in  the  Back- 
woods. 

Fred  Fearnot 

Fred  Fearnot 
West. 

Fred  Fearnot  and  the  Boy  Speculator;  or,  From  a  Dollar  to 
Million. 

Fred  Fearnot's  Canoe  Club :  or,  A  Trip  on  the  Mississippi.  - 

Fred  Fearnot  and  the  Errand  Boy :  or.  Bound  to  Make  Money. 

Fred  Fearnot's  Cowboy  Guide :  or.  The  Perils  of  Death  Valle 

Fred  Fearnot  and  the  Sheep  Herders;  or.  Trapping  the  Ran 
Robbers. 

Fred  Fearnot  on  the  Stage:  or,  Before  the  Footlights  for  Charity. 

Fred  Fearnot  and  the  Masked  Band;  or,  The  Fate  of  the  Mountain 
press. 

Fred  Fearnot’s  Trip  to  Frisco;  or.  Trapping  the  Chinese  Opium  Smug¬ 
glers. 

Fred  Fearnot  and  the  Widow’s  Son;  or.  The  Worst  Boy  in  New  York. 

Fred  Fearnot  Among  the  Rustlers;  or.  The  “Bad”  Men  of  Bald  Mount¬ 
ain. 

Fred  Fearnot  and  his  Dog:  or.  The  Boy  who  Ran  for  Congress. 

Fred  Fearnot  on  the  Plains;  or.  Trimming  the  Cowboys. 

Fred  Fearnot  and  the  Stolen  Claim;  or.  Rounding  Up  the  Gulch  Gang. 

Fred  Fearnot’s  Boy:  or.  Selling  Tips  on  Shares. 

Fred  Fearnot  and  The  Girl  Ranch  Owner,  And  How  She  Held  Her  Owr  ' 

Fred  Fearnot’s  Newsboy  Friend:  or,  A  Hero  in  Rags.  ' 

Fred  Fearnot  in  the  Gold  Fields:  or  Exposing  the  Claim  “Salters." 

Fred  Fearnot  and  the  Office  Boy;  or.  Bound  to  be  The  Boss. 

Fred  Fearnot  After  the  Moonshiners:  or.  The  “Bad”  Men  of  Kentucky. 

Fred  Fearnot  and  The  Little  Drummer:  or  The  Boy  Who  Feared  No-« 
body. 

Fred  Fearnot  and  the  Broker’s  Boy;  or.  Working  the  Stock  Market. 


For  Sale  by  All  Newsdealers,  or  will  be  Sent  to  Any  Address  on  Receipt  of  Price,  5  Cents  per  Copy,  by 


FRANK  TOUSEY,  Publisher, 


24  Union  Square,  New  York 


IF  YOU  WANT  ANY  BACK  NUMBERS  i 
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